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ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
IN PALESTINE 


EDITORIAL 


LITTLE more than a century ago 
A little was known of ancient his- 
tory prior to the days of Greece 
and Rome, except what was contained 
in the Old Testament, which furnished 
practically all the knowledge we pos- 
sessed of the early history of man. 
Following the discovery and de- 
cipherment of the Rosetta Stone many 
acts in the history of Egypt became 
known. The resurrection of cities in 
Assyria and Babylonia, together with 
the decipherment of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions and the interpretation of 
what was unearthed, as well as the 
excavation of cities in Canaan and other 
countries, made it possible not only to 
reconstruct the history of these peoples, 
and in particular, the background for 
the Old Testament, but also to elucidate 
and illustrate many of its narratives. 
This, in truth, is one of the greatest of 
the many great achievements of the 
last century. 
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There is scarcely a chapter, yes a 
page, of Old Testament history that has 
not received some light through these 
researches. The bare outlines of an- 
cient history preserved in the Old Testa- 
ment of the period prior to Abraham 
are supplemented in such a way that we 
have now considerable knowledge from 
actual records dug up from the ruin 
hills of the past,—of empires, kingdoms, 
and peoples that have been referred to, 
and hitherto known only by name, in 
the Table of Nations. 

Perhaps the most fascinating feature 
of the results gained through these in- 
vestigations is the retrospective glances 
afforded into the early doings of man. 
While we would very much like to be 
able to reach a period still nearer to 
the primitive beginnings, our intimate 
knowledge of the history of man has 
been projected backwards several mil- 
lenniums. And the surprising thing is 
that instead of being at the dawn of 
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civilization, there is every indication 
that back of that which we now know of 
as the most ancient there must be a 
long history of man to account for the 
height to which he had already at- 
tained. Instead of things being ab- 
original, we find that practically every- 
thing—the language, the script, the 
work of the craftsman,—in fact, every 
discovery speaks volumes for the enlight- 
enment and civilization enjoyed by the 
people, and even for a great antiquity 
back of what is now known as the 
earliest. 

The desire to have more knowledge 
concerning Biblical matters was _ re- 
sponsible for many of the sacrificing 
efforts which have been put forth in 
digging up the ruin hills of the past. 
It was felt that the Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, and other na- 
tions, having thrived in the days of 
Israel, and having come into close re- 
lations with the Hebrews, should have 
left that which would throw light upon 
the Old Testament. Especially in the 
early years of such investigations, points 


of contact and verifications were long-. 


ingly searched for. And when we take 
account of all that has been gained by 
sacrifice, industry, patience, and skill, 
we cannot help but exclaim, what a 
change has been wrought in a few dec- 
ades by the explorer, excavator, arch- 
aeologist, and philologist. 

Unfortunately the little land where 
Judaism developed, where Christianity 
was born and Mohammedanism thrived, 
has not received the attention that it 
should have received in comparison 
with other countries. A few sites have 
been excavated, but comparatively little 
has been found that belonged to the 
Hebrews. 

One of the first travellers who visited 
the land with a critical eye, describing 
minutely its physical and other features 


and employing scientific methods in 
criticising tradition, and discriminating 
between identifications of sites, was an 
American scholar, Edward Robinson. 
The Englishman Warren explored un- 
derground Jerusalem; Stewart, Condor, 
Kitchener, and others surveyed the 
land, and gave us maps and memoirs, 
describing the topography, antiquities, 
flora, and fauna. In 1890, Flinders 
Petrie began digging into the lofty 
mount known as Tell el-Hesy, which is 
thought to represent the ancient city 
Lachish. He was followed by Frederick 
J. Bliss, an American. Later he and 
Macalister worked at Tell es-Safi (prob- 
ably Gath), Tell Zakariija, Tell ej- 
Judeideh, and Tell Sandahannabh, all in 
the southwest of Judah. In 1902, 
Macalister began work at Gezer; Sellin 
at Tanaach; a little later, Schumacher 
at Tell el-Mutesellim and Megiddo; and 
more recently Sellin at Jericho. This 
was followed by the work of the Har- 
vard Expedition at Samaria, first under 
Schumacher, and later under Reissner, 
assisted by Fisher. 

These major undertakings are known 
through the publications on the sub- 
ject. Other individual contributions, 
though not so extensive in character, 
but nevertheless important, are not 
known so well. Our American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem has, 
through its annual directors selected 
from the supporting institutions of 
America, as well as its fellows and re- 
search workers, been carrying on in- 
vestigations from year to year that have 
yielded results which it is hoped can be 
published in the near future. And it is 
also hoped that the time when there will 
be a fund which will permit continuous 
excavations conducted under the direc- 
tion of the School is not in the too dis- 
tant future. 
Yale University. 


ALBERT T. CLAY 
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THE CITADEL OF JERUSALEM* 


Warren J. Moulton 


NEW chapter has been added to 
the long and dramatic history 
of the dilapidated fortress on 

the Western Hill of Jerusalem. It was 
in every way fitting that from its plat- 
form there should be read in divers 
tongues the proclamation of General 
Allenby announcing the formal occu- 
pation of the Holy City and the estab- 
lishment of British sovereignty. | No 
other spot could possib'y have been so 
appropriate for such an official act,’ be- 
cause for centuries this jumbled; mass 
of towers, walls, and ruined halls, girt 
round on three sides by a_rubbish- 


*The photographs illustrating this article were taken, 
for the most part, by the Rev. J. Homer Nelson, mem- 
ber, in 1912-13, of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem. 
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choked moat, has been the center and 
symbol of military and political domin- 
ion. Of late not many soldiers have 
been quartered here, but large numbers 
have been cared for in barracks, hard 
by to the south, that were erected by 
Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt in 1833-34. 
The Citadel itself appears to have 
served for the most part as a magazine 
for ammunition and the accoutrements 
of war. Consequently it has been very 
strictly guarded. Visitors have been ad- 
mitted only under military escort, and 
then infrequently, and by the special per- 
mission of the Governor of Jerusalem. 

To most Christians the Citadel is best 
known under the name of “‘The Castle 
or Tower of David’’; this latter desig- 
nation being used more particularly of 
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Panoramic view of the Citadel. I 


the conspicuous tower, just inside the 
Jaffa Gate, at the northeast angle of 
the fortress. It is, however, well-nigh 
certain that David erected here no 
structure, but that his stronghold, men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, stood 
upon the Eastern Mount, from which 
he had expelled the Jebusites. Not im- 
probably the stragetic importance of 
the Western Hill was early recognized, 
but it did not become the seat of gov- 
ernment until the days of Herod, the 
King, who about 24 B. c. chose the site 
for his palace. It was in this wise that 
the center of authority was transferred 
from the eastern to the western side of 
the city and established on a spot from 
which it has never entirely departed. 
Of the many famous building enter- 
prises of Herod his Palace ranks among 
the most pretentious. The Jewish his- 


torian Josephus assures us that he could 
find no words adequate to describe its 
strength, its spaciousness and sumptu- 
ous appointments. (Jewish War, V: 
4,4.) Besides living apartments, cham- 
bers and banquet halls, there were 
courts with colonnades, open spaces of 
green, and parks with groves wherein 
were pleasant walks. The water that 
made possible all this verdure must 
have been brought into the city by the 
so-called High-Level Aqueduct. Upon 
the architects and builders there was 
laid not only the task of producing a 
stately royal dwelling, but they had 
likewise to so plan that there should re- 
sult a mighty fortress, capable on occa- 
sion of holding a small army. On all 
sides there was a wall of great strength 
and at the north, which was the point 
most vulnerable, three gigantic towers 
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Panoramic view of the Citadel. II 


were incorporated in the defenses. Jose- 
phus in his enthusiasm declares them to 
have been beyond all -others in the 
habitable earth as regards their large- 
ness, beauty and strength. They were 
named by the King, Hippicus, Phasael 
and Mariamne, in memory, respec- 
tively, of a friend slain in battle, a 
brother who took his own life when 
captured by his enemies, and a beloved 
wife executed by Herod’s own decree. 

It is the second of these towers that 
has for us at present a special interest, 
since there is good reason to believe that 
a part of its massive foundation still re- 
mains today undisturbed, at the north- 
east corner of the Citadel. Conse- 
quently the present reconstructed tower, 
which stands at this point, rests upon 
the enduring basis laid by Herod’s 
engineers. Such an identification of 
sites has now received the sanction of a 
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considerable number of archaeologists. 
Josephus estimates the height of the 
Tower of Phasael at 131 feet, and states 
that it was much loftier than its two 
companions. As the King’s watchmen 
looked forth from its battlements they 
had beneath them not only the whole 
area of the city, including the Temple, 
but they could also command all ave- 
nues of approach, especially those to the 
south and west. 

When Jerusalem was taken by the 
Romans in 70 A. D., it was at the towers 
of Herod’s Palace that the revolu- 
tionists made their last stand. Jo- 
sephus narrates that when Titus looked 
upon these structures and “saw their 
solid altitude, and the largeness of their 
several stones, and the exactness of 
their joints, as also how great was their 
breadth, and how extensive their length, 
he expressed himself after the manner 
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Ancient foundation of the northeast tower of the Citadel 
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The Citadel from within: View toward the northeast, with Mt. Scopus in the kackground 


following: ‘We have certainly had 
God for our assistant in this war, and it 
was no other than God who ejected the 
Jews out of these fortifications; for what 
could the hands of men, or any ma- 
chines, do toward overthrowing these 
towers!’’’ (Jewish War, VI: 9, 1.) 
By his orders they, together with the 
western wall of the city, were spared 
from destruction in order that they 
might serve as monuments of the kind 
of city that Roman valor had subdued. 

The Herodian fortress again proved 
its strength when in 1099 the Cru- 
saders battered their way through the 
walls of Jerusalem, for it was the last 
point to fall into their hands. One 
hundred and twenty years afterward, 
when the Moslems undertook the over- 
throw of the city walls, once more the 
Citadel was excepted. During the 
Middle Ages we find this ancient strong- 
hold referred to as the Castle of the 
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Pisans, which seemingly implies that at 
some time it must have been repaired 
by the citizens of the Pisan Republic. 
As for the present Turkish Citadel, the 
major part of it, together with all the 
city walls and gates, belongs to the 
period shortly before the middle of the 
16th century and is the work of Sultan 
Suleiman, the Magnificent. The rela- 
tively unimportant later alterations are 
readily distinguished by their inferior 
workmanship and poorer material. 

Yet another association, and that one 
most hallowed, gathers about this 
venerable fortress. It has to do with 
the closing hours of Jesus’ ministry. 
We know that Herod’s Palace con- 
tinued to be the residence of his son and 
successor Archelaus. So likewise, later 
still, it was the abode of the Roman 
procurators when they went up to 
Jerusalem from Caesarea on the occa- 
sion of the Jewish festivals. We may 
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The western City Wall. It can be traced between the houses in its southeastern course to the Citadel, from 
which point it is clearly seen passing over the southwest hill 


Vegetable Market in the Moat of the Citadel, within the Jaffa Gate 
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then conclude with considerable cer- 
tainty that it was hither that Jesus was 
brought, when he was led away from 
the house of the high priest to Pilate. 
Church tradition for various reasons 
has long looked upon the fortress of 
Antonia on the Eastern Hill as the lo- 
cality where these events took place. 
However, it is coming to be recognized 
by an increasing number of scholars 
that Herod’s Palace on the Western 
Hill better suits all the requirements. 
If this be true, then it follows that not 
far from the spot where General Allen- 
by’s guard of honor was posted during 
the reading of the proclamation, there 
were once ranged the Roman soldiers 
to whom Jesus was committed to be 
scourged and crucified. Here it would 
be, within one of the most imposing 
strongholds of temporal power, whose 
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Street scene just inside the Jaffa Gate, at the corner of the Citadel 


halls had echoed more than once with 
the hoarse cries of those who were 
battling for earthly dominion, that He . 
declared, ‘‘My kingdom is not of this 
world.”’ 

With so many memories, sacred and 
secular, gathering about Jerusalem’s 
ancient Citadel, we can hardly fail to 
look forward with eagerness to the 
time when its tragic story shall be more 
fully known. If the exploration and 
excavation that have been impossible 
heretofore shall now be permitted, it is 
quite certain that fresh details will be 
brought to light and that there will 
also be opportunity for testing some of 
our present archaeological conjectures. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that the 
American School of Oriental Research 
will be in a position to have a worthy 
part in this important work. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM 


James A. MONTGOMERY 


forefront of history. The ancient 

strategic importance of Palestine 
has again demonstrated itself and the 
land has returned to the control of the 
power which holds Egypt, as in the days 
of the New Kingdom, the early Ptole- 
mies, Rome, the Fatimide Caliphs. It 
is one of the few signal prizes of war 
which the Allies have obtained, and for 
sentiment’s sake exceeds all in interest. 
The slumbering traditions of our Chris- 
tian ancestors who made the Pil- 
grimage to Palestine and the Holy War 
revive, something of the martial blood 
of the Crusaders stirs within us, with 
an antique blending of war and re- 
ligion. The Jews feel their sense of 
race pulsing again, and are dreaming of 
a restored Jewry with David’s City as 
their capital. 

Too much crowds the boards today 
to give much display to the news from 
the Palestinian front, meagre enough at 
the censor’s hands. Yet as we read 
the scanty details—Gaza, Beersheba, 
Joppa, Hebron, Beth-horon, Jerusalem, 
the Dead Sea, Jericho and Jordan, all 
these names evoke memories which 
after all for the mass of people, the 
educated as well, respond to a more in- 
telligent knowledge of the geography of 
Palestine than of any land consecrated 
by history and rich in archaeology. 
Most have learned in chi!dhood the his- 
tory of the Hebrews, while to the devout 
the land is holy as that which the feet 
of the Lord has trod. It is the first 
foreign land that appealed to us in our 
education, and while the fascinations of 
Greece and Rome have since intervened, 
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of is once more in the 


for most the first memories remain 
strongest. 

And now that Palestine has fallen 
into Christian and civilized hands, those 
interested in archaeology will ask what 
is the opportunity for that science in 
this new turn of events. Interests 
political, religious, philanthropic, must 
for long dominate, but the inquirer into 
the ancient history of man cannot fore- 
go his natural demands. Italy, Greece, 
Egypt have yielded their treasures, for 
they have ordered governments. What 
has Palestine to offer in changed political 
conditions? And in a way Palestine as 
an everybody’s land makes its especial 
appeal to us Americans. Those other 
ancient countries are under their own 
governments or suzerainties, which 
have the right of control and priority in 
archaeological investigation. But after 
the war, if present prospects do not 
change, Palestine will doubtless be 
generously opened up, and Americans 
equally with the English and French 
and Italians will feel themselves at 
home there. For this reason, and be- 
cause America is preéminently a Bible- 
studying land, the archaeological en- 
thusiasts of this country should seek 
to seize the present opportunity. 

Individually America has made its 
noteworthy contributions to Pales- 
tinian archaeology. It gave Edward 
Robinson, the ‘‘Father of Biblical Ar- 
chaeology,”’ who in two short trips of a 
few weeks in total duration, in 1838 and 
1852, laid the foundations of that 
science, as the whole world admits. 
Dr. Frederick J. Bliss, of the distin- 
guished family connected with the 
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2. View of our property, looking East: The German Hospice on the Mount of Olives in the background 


American University at Beirut, the 
excavator of Lachish and other sites in 
Judah, and author of several notable 
works on Palestine, is one of us. 
Others might be named, like Consul 
Selah Merrill, with his studies on Jeru- 
salem and Across-Jordan, or Mr. Her- 
bert Clarke of Jerusalem, with his 
splendid collection of gems and _ pre- 
historic antiquities (which some day 
should be secured for our School). 
Then there has been the Harvard Ex- 
pedition which excavated at Samaria in 
1908-10, the one American undertaking 
in excavation, rich and promising in its 
results. But we must confess that 
little has been done collectively. 

Yet there is an American school of 
archaeology in Jerusalem which has 
been upholding the name of American 
scholarship, and whose cause deserves 
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to be advertised to Americans. This is 
the American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem. Its plan is model- 
led upon those of our distinguished 
Schools in Rome and Athens. The 
Archaeological Institute of America is 
its incorporated patron, and holds its 
properties. The school was established 
eighteen years ago, especially through 
the efforts and enthusiasm of the 
lamented Prof. J. W. Thayer of Har- 
vard, and has been maintained since 
by the zeal of interested scholars, among 
whom should be specially named Prof. 
C. C. Torrey of Yale, who for many 
years has been the chairman of the 
Executive Committee and as such has 
carried most of the burden. 

The School has been a small institu- 
tion in the way of tangible results 
accomplished. It has obtained no en- 
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The Mosque, formerly a Crusaders’ Church, at Neby Samwil, the Biblical Mizpah. The beautiful minaret 
was completed just before the war and according to reports has since been destroyed by Turkish bombardment. 
The picture is accordingly a rare view. Photographed by Edith T. Montgomery, 1914 


dowment, so absolutely necessary for 
educational establishments, its income 
is derived from subscribing institutions 
and individuals, a precarious means of 
support, although this very method 
should tend to diffuse the interest in it 
throughout the country. The usual 
idea of such a School is that it proceeds 
gaily to excavations, without thought 
of the capital that is involved in such 
an undertaking. Thus it is said that 
the Harvard Expedition cost about 
$50,000. When the writer went to 
Jerusalem as a Director of the School 
he was frequently accosted by friends 
with the remark, ‘‘I suppose you are 
going to excavate.’’ The School has 
had no such opportunity, for it has not 
had the funds. Our budget is pitifully 
small. The Annual Director is given 


$1000 for the year, which does not in 
some cases much more than pay for the 
journey across and back. There is the 
Thayer Fellowship, paying $800, which 
scantily provides a young scholar with 
the means of visiting the Holy Land. 
There is the expense of maintaining the 
rented house used as the home of the 
School and the real estate which has 
been secured for our future abode. All 
extra expenses like travel over the land 
must be met by the pocketbooks of the 
party which indulges in sightseeing. 
The budget is met by contributions of 
$100 apiece from about twenty-eight 
colleges and seminaries in America and 
a few private contributors, while the 
Archaeological Institute has been ac- 
customed to appropriate from $800 to 
$1000 a year. 
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The School has therefore been eco- 
nomically managed, the suit cut to fit the 
cloth, and material results cannot be ex- 
pected on such a budget. At the same 
time the spiritual value of the School 
has been remarkable and is a prom'se 
of what might be done with larger 
capital. Every year for fifteen years 
there have gone forth to Jerusalem on 
this foundation an American _profes- 
sor from some seat of learning, and with 
him a Fellow, seme promising scholar, 
and a few others as students. If their 
study has necessarily been on the sur- 
face, since a year’s time cannot bring 
the student very far, at least their ex- 
perience has immensely enriched Ameri- 
can scholarship at home. Some of our 
best Orientalists have gone on this 
commission as Directors of the School 
and have received the stimulus to a 
keener knowledge of the Orient, while 
an increasing group of younger men 
have laid the foundation for fruitful 
scholarship. It is only necessary to 
name the men who have conducted 
the School to recognize what its value 
has been: Torrey of Yale; Barton of 
Bryn Mawr; Paton of Hartford; Mit- 
chell of Boston University; Schmidt of 
Cornell; Bacon of Yale; Lyon of Har- 
vard; Brown of Newton; Gottheil of 
Columbia; McCurdy of Toronto; Moul- 
ton of Bangor; Robinson of Chicago. 
And of the younger men who have 
studied in the School about twenty 
have since become instructors in col- 
leges and seminaries and many of them 
have made notable contributions to 
Oriental research. It is from these 
Alumni that the future faculties of the 
School will naturally be drafted. 

But the opportunity has now come 
for American scholarship to assert it- 
self more strongly in this field which is 
so congenial to our traditional culture. 
Indeed this is but a phase of America’s 
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acute duty and responsibility to scholar- 
ship in the present crisis of the world’s 
civilization. There should be a patri- 
otic sentiment in providing an institu- 
tion worthy of America in a city which 
has no adequate American representa- 
tion of any kind. Almost every great 
power of Europe has its society or 
school or convent in Palestine, in most 
cases subventioned by the government 
for the sake of political propaganda or 
supported by the great churches with 
an ecclesiastical purpose. There is the 
British Palestine Exploration Fund 
which has been the pioneer institution 
and has borne the lion’s share in ex- 
ploration and excavation; the French 
Dominican Convent of St. Stephen, 
which may claim to be the greatest 
school of biblical archaeology in the 
world; the German Evangelical Insti- 
tute, presided over by the keen Swedish 
scholar Dalman; the German Palestine 
Society and the German Oriental So- 
ciety, which through their excavations 
and publications have made large con- 
tributions. Also the members of sev- 
eral of the conventual bodies apart 
from the French Dominicans are active 
in archaeological research; there may be 
named the White Fathers at St. Ann’s, 
the Convent of the Dormitio, the 
Assumptionists and the Augustinians. 
This competition already esconced on 
the field must spur us on to make an 
effort worthy of our name and interest. 

We need adequate buildings to house 
the staff and scholars, as also the many 
visitors with archaeological interests 
who could make their headquarters 
with us; a library, to enable the ar- 
chaeologist of the field to temper his re- 
sults with the contributions of other 
experts; funds for travel, surface ex- 
ploration, for which there remains im- 
mense room; scientific equipment for 
surveying and photography; and any 
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amount of money for excavation. Of 
first importance is the proper provision 
for the staff. We associate the Schools 
at Athens and Rome with the dis- 
tinguished scholars who have been ade- 
quately supported in their work there; 
so it must be in Jerusalem. We can- 
not expect an American scholar to go 
thither as Resident Director, surrender- 
ing it may be academic prizes at home, 
without giving him an adequate salary, 
so that he may live there with some- 
what the same comfort as he could enjoy 
at home. There must be provision for 
the Annual Directors, of whom in a 
complete scheme there shou!ld be at 
least two, for the two Testaments—to 
whom should be added, if funds permit, 
specialists in Byzantine and Arabic ar- 
chaeology. More adequate provision 
should be made for the younger scholars 
through more and better paid fellow- 
ships. Funds are needed for publica- 
tion and possibly a journal, so that we 
may keep ourselves before the public 
eye, as do the French, British and Ger- 
man institutions. At present Dr. Tor- 
rey has at hand a arge sheaf of archae- 
ological papers from former workers of 
the School, lying unpublished for lack 
of funds. A number of such papers of 
important value have already appeared 
in the Journal of Biblical Literature and 
otherwhere, but the solid impression 
of the work of the School is thus dissi- 
pated. 

We possess some assets. In addition 
to the goodly name of the scholars who 
have been connected with the School 
and the prest ge they have gained for 
themselves in Jerusalem, we own a 
property of about four acres in the 
northern suburb of Jerusalem, lying be- 
tween the Dominican Convent and the 
Anglican Church of St. George. This 
was purchased in 1909, but still lies 
vacant. We had for building only a 


gift of $1000.00 from Miss Gould. 
But last Christmas, following upon the 
British conquest of the Holy City, we 
received the welcome gift of the prom- 
ise of $50,000 for a building, the first 
considerable contribution towards the 
development of the property. This 
came from Mrs. James B. Nies, whose 
husband, the Rev. Dr. Nies, has been 
one of the most devoted enthusiasts for 
the School. This building is to be 
named after the late Alexander E. 
Orr, Esq., Mrs. Nies’s father. We are 
hoping that this gift will set the pace for 
similar endowments for the many and 
various needs of the School. At present 
the School is located in a rented build- 
ing, on a little street almost next to the 
Abyssinian Church and near the Rus- 
sian Compound. It is the home of the 
Director and is simply but comfortably 
furnished. It holds our nucleus of a 
library. 

It is to be observed that this School 
contains in its title the large programme 
of ‘‘Oriental Research.’’ The biblical 
interest must naturally come first in 
the minds of most, and we have the 
right to appeal to that natural interest 
of the American mind. There is a 
settling and objective effect which ar- 
chaeology exerts upon theological and 
critical discussions which will be most 
quickening to biblical and_ religious 
thought. At the same time students in 
other fields must also claim Palestine 
as their own, for it is everybody’s land. 
The Institute has been primarily in- 
terested in classical research, and its 
members may be reminded that Pales- 
tine and Syria are rich fields for the 
study of Graeco-Roman civilization, as 
yet largely uncovered. Also the stu- 
dent of early Christianity, of the Byzan- 
tine Age, and of the epoch of the Cru- 
sades, has much to find in Palestine. 
There is, too, the great field of the 
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modern Orient, the Arabic language, 
the Mohammedan religion, the every- 
day life of the oriental, and then that 
magnificent ocean of desert which sur- 
rounds Palestine, the lure of every 
scholar who feels the call of the wild. 
Jerusalem is a proper outpost for the 
penetration of Arabia. And “Oriental 
Research”’ should also cover the noble 
land of the Lebanon and Syria lying to 
the north, still in many respects an un- 
explored field. Withal Jerusalem can 
be a stepping stone for pushing east- 
ward into the mother-land of civiliza- 
tion, ancient Babylonia. Indeed a 
group of eager Assyriologists—Clay, 
Barton, Nies—are planning, ‘‘ when the 
war is over,’’ to make our School their 
headquarters for an enterprise into 
Mesopotamia. 

The School is under the direction of a 
Managing Committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Archaeological In- 
stitute and the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis and of the con- 
tributing colleges and seminaries. Its 
title deeds will be held by the Institute 
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and its endowment funds are in the 
control of the Board of Investment of 
the Institute. From this Managing 
Committee there is elected an Executive 
Committee, which has the immediate 
direction of the School. This consists 
of Prof. J. A. Montgomery, chairman, 
University of Pennsylvania and Phila- 
delphia Divinity School (address, 6806 
Greene St., Germantown, Philadelphia) ; 
Prof. G. A. Barton, secretary, Bryn 
Mawr College (address, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa.); Prof. J. H. Ropes, treasurer, Har- 
vard University (address, 13 Follen St., 
Cambridge, Mass.); and the following: 
Prof. James C. Egbert, president of the 
Institute, ex-officio; President Adler, 
Dropsie College; Professors B. W. 
Bacon, A. T. Clay and C. C. Torrey, of 
Yale; Prof. M. Jastrow, University of 
Pennsylvania; and the Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Nies, of Brooklyn. 

The chairman and the secretary 
would be glad to answer any inquiries 
and to send reports and statements to 
all interested. 
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Phoenician glass vases from Beit Jibrin 


PAINTED TOMBS OF PALESTINE 


JouHN P. PETERS 


campaign of excavation for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, that 
Dr. Frederick J. Bliss conducted ex- 
cavations at Tel Sandahannah, in the 
Shephelah, about a mile from the mod- 
ern village of Beit Jibrin. Here he un- 
earthed an interesting city of the Se- 
leucidan period, and beneath this some 
older remains of a Hebrew city, which 
he conjectured to be Marissa, the 
Mareshah of the Bible. Diligent search 
at that time failed to reveal the ne- 
cropolis of this city, although resulting 
in the discovery of numerous and in- 
teresting rock cuttings. 
In 1902 Dr. Thiersch of Munich and 
I, being by chance brought together in 
Jerusalem, heard that notable finds had 
been made at Beit Jibrin. The con- 
tents of one tomb were reported to have 
been sold for £50 on the spot, and we 
were shown by a dealer some specimens 
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of Phoenician glass vases, said to have 
been part of that find, so far superior 
to the ordinary run of similar antiqui- 
ties discovered in Palestine that we felt 
it our obligation to investigate. 

We approached Beit Jibrin from 
Beersheba along the valley between the 
hills of the Shephelah and the moun- 
tains of Judaea, which seemed almost 
like the very broad bed of some ancient 
river, or like some huge canal, except 
that it was broken now and then by a 
ridge. In and under every miserable 
little village great caves had been bur- 
rowed in the chalky limestone, the 
so-called clunch, by former inhabitants 
of these regions. As we drew near to 
Beit Jibrin, we found the ground along 
the edge of the hills eastward dug up by 
natives in search of antiquities. For over 
a mile we passed through what might 
well have been supposed to be a ceme- 
tery with all its graves open. Even the 
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Roman arch at Beit Jibrin 


little gullies which ran up into the hills 
had been explored, and the road itself 
was pit-falled with holes. As a result of 
the excavations of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund the people had learned that 
there was profit in antiquities, and, as 
the farmer of New England turns to 
summer boarders for his staple crop, so 
the fellahin of Beit Jibrin, forsaking 
profitless agriculture, had sought their 
fortunes in excavating for antiquities. 
It was heartrending to consider what 
destruction had been wrought. For 
one object which had found its way into 
the hands of some irresponsible tourist, 
some collector, or less often some mu- 
seum, ninety probably had been de- 
stroyed; even those found were without 
provenance, while the permanent an- 
tiquities, structural and architectual, 
were utterly ruined. Not only about 
Beit Jibrin, but through the land from 


north to south, to a greater or less ex- 
tent this same destruction of antiqui- 
ties has been going on to satisfy the 
itching greed of buyers; yet, strange to 
say, in spite of the great interest of both 
Jew and Christian in the Holy Land, 
it has been impossible to obtain funds 
for large scientific exploration. When 
at last we do come to explore, we may 
find that everything has been destroyed. 

In Beit Jibrin we found a Nubian 
who had been named to us in Jerusalem 
as possessing a good knowledge both 
of Dr. Bliss’ excavations and also of all 
the illicit work done since that time in 
or about Beit Jibrin. He took us to 
one hole after another, showing us 
many remarkable caves, some dis- 
covered and explored by Dr. Bliss, and 
others known before his time including 
one fascinating great columbarium. 
At last toward dusk he brought us to an 
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Outside view of chancel of ruined church Sandahannah, near Beit Jibrin 


insignificant looking burrow in the long 
line of grave diggings of the natives 
down in the valley opposite Tel Sanda- 
hannah, and bade us crawl in. Having 
entered so many holes with exalted ex- 

ectations only to find nothing new, it 
was with much doubt and little faith 
that we were induced to squeeze our 
bodies into this one, which looked more 
like a fox’s burrow than a human exca- 
vation. Through the burrow we drop- 
ped on to a sloping mass of earth and 
débris, and sliding down this landed on 
a stone floor. Then, lighting our can- 
dles, we beheld the most remarkable 
tomb ever discovered in Palestine, and 
indeed unique not only in Palestine, but 
in the world. 

For its construction advantage had 
been taken of the hill on the eastern 
side of the valley, a passage hewn, 
the rock scarped, and a door-way cut 
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into the face of the scarp, over which 
was a Greek inscription now illegible. 
Once the side of the hill for a mile or 
two must have been treated ina similar 
manner; now it is a fairly gentle slope, 
the earth from above having slipped 
down during the ages and filled up and 
covered over the ancient rock cuttings. 
Entering the door-way one originally 
descended a flight of steps into a large 
ante-chamber, where we now found our- 
selves, having slid down the débris 
which covered the ancient steps. From 
this ante-chamber (A), approximately 
square, radiated like the arms of a cross, 
to the east (D), north (C) and south 
(B), three much larger oblong cham- 
bers, in the sides of which were cut 
gabled loculi or kokim, over forty in all, 
for the reception of the bodies of the 
dead. In front of these ran every- 
where a bench, the whole cut out of the 
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Entrance to one of the Caves at Beit Jibrin 


solid rock. The Joculi are approxi- 
mately of the same form and size, 41% 
feet in height, 2'% feet in breadth and 
up to 8 feet in depth, with certain varia- 
tions due to the exigencies of their 
situation. Over the /oculi runs a broad 
frieze ornamented with a_ festooned 
wreath, painted on the rock; flowers and 
leaves indicated by red and black dabs. 
The chambers to north and south were 
not provided with door-ways, and were 
generally inferior in treatment to the 
main eastward chamber (D). This was 
approached from the ante-chamber by a 
broad, flat-linteled doorway, above 
which was festooned a wreath, hanging 
down straight on either side, outside of 
which at about eye level were painted, 
in brilliant red, chthonic cocks, each 
striding away from the door, but with 
his head turned toward the entrance. 
Carved from the rock, on one _ side 


of this doorway there was a small altar, © 
apparently symbolicand not for use, and 
on the other side a figure, of Egyptian 
character, both of which had been bad- 
ly broken. Entering the doorway, one 
finds painted in profile on the right- 
hand jamb a three-headed Cerberus 
with a collar about the neck of each 
jackal-like dog head, stepping into the 
tomb. There are also numerous scratch- 
ings and cuttings of a symbolic char- 
acter in the rock on both sides, and two 
longer inscriptions, graffiti, and not 
part of the original decoration of the 
tombs. 

Passing through the doorway one 
enters an oblong hall (D), appearing 
rectangular but actually broadening 
about one quarter from west to east. 
Around two sides of this hall ran the 
bench of stone with the gabled Joculi 
for the reception of the dead bodies 
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Section and elevation of Tomb I 
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Elephant and Rhinoceros 


above it, as in the other chambers. 
At the eastern end, however, was an 
alcove’ (E) cut in the rock; its floor, on a 
level with the bench running around the 
hall, forming a large funeral couch. 
Out of this alcove opened north, south 
and east large chambers intended evi- 
dently for the interment of the heads 
of the family or clan to whom the tomb 
belonged. Before this, in the middle of 
the hall, once stood a real altar. 

On the walls bordering this alcove 
were painted incense altars, vessels 
emitting flames, set on tables which 
looked like a species of marble-topped 
parlor tables once fashionable in this 
country, while above it on the festooned 
wreaths, which, commencing by the 
door of the main chamber on either side, 
run along the walls of the entire cham- 
ber in small loops and then across the 
eastern wall above the alcove in huge 
loops, swung Ptolemaic eagles. Within 
the alcove itself, on the wall on either 
side of the main burial chamber, were 
painted Greek funeral urns’ with 
streamers attached. 

The most striking feature of this hall, 
however, as of the tomb itself, was the 
animal frieze painted above the Joculi 
and below the looped wreath on either 
side of the main hall, on the stone it- 
self. Commencing on the right we have 
first a hunting scene, representing a 
man mounted on a galloping horse, fol- 


lowed by a trumpeter. The horseman, 
brandishing a spear, has wounded a 
leopard, which has turned to attack the 
horseman. Beneath the horse runs a 
dog, while another dog tackles the 
leopard from behind. Above the dif- 
ferent members of this group were 
painted in Greek the words Trumpeter, 
Horse of the Lebanon of the horseman. 
A tree closes this group toward the 
east. Then follow a number of animals, 
quite unrelated, and each on its own 
scale regardless of the rest. The first 
of these is a lion, but entitled Panther. 
Here there is a break in the frieze 
caused by the barbarous combination 
and enlargement of two Joculi, and one 
or two creatures are destroyed. Then, 
injured by the break, a mighty bull, 
fallen on his knees, with blood gushing 
from mouth or nostrils, and before him, 
coiled, a great serpent designated as a 
Dragon. Then follows a giraffe, en- 
titled Cameleopard; a griffin; a boar, 
without a title; an oryx or mountain 
goat, resembling in appearance an ibex; 
and another tree. Then at the ex- 
treme eastern end of the wall are two 
most striking creatures, a two-horned 
rhinoceros and an e'ephant, the latter 
led by a figure entitled Ethiopia. Un- 
fortunately the Ethiopian had almost 
entirely been cut away by the Sheikh of 
Beit Jibrin, who, when he saw the 
figure of a human being thus repre- 
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Wild Ass 


sented, drew out his knife and destroyed 
the accursed thing, crying out that it 
was haram; a fair specimen of that 
fanaticism which has led to the destruc- 
tion of works of art and beauty in 
Mohammedan lands. The same bar- 
baric fanaticism had caused a less com- 
plete effacement of the other human 
figures of the altar and the statue before 
the door, and of some other emblems 
and objects. It should be added that 
the names rhinoceros and elephant were 
well preserved. 

Returning from west to east along 
the southern wall of the hall we find 
opposite the elephant and rhinoceros, 
two strange fishes, without titles, one 
provided with a trunk, and the other 
bearing a certain resemblance to his 
vis a vis, the rhinoceros. Next to the 
latter squats a crocodile, with the huge 
jaws slowly opening, bearing on its back 
an ibis with one leg stretched out be- 
hind. Then follows a hippopotamus, 
and a wild ass trampling a snake and 
at the same time tearing it with his 
mouth. All these have titles well pre- 
served. Next come two unknown crea- 
tures, the titles of which are unfor- 
tunately illegible, the first resembling 
an exaggerated lynx, and the latter a 
horned-nosed tapir. After these come 
a porcupine and a lynx, properly en- 
titled, and then, finally, a strange man- 
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headed lion, similar to that which one 
finds on the Persian coat-of-arms, and 
which is often represented on the brass 
plaques made after Persian models 
which one buys in Damascus, the body 
in profile, the head in full face, like an 
Achelous mask with a long beard. 
This last figure is framed in trees, cor- 
responding to the hunting group on the 
opposite wall. Only the first and last 
letters of the title of this picture are pre- 
served, which we read H S, possibly 
Helios, sun. 

In construction and decorations as in 
the language of the inscriptions, this 
tomb is Hellenistic, but it bears strik- 
ing traces of its relations to Phoenicia, 
Egypt, and ultimately to Idumaea. 
The type of tomb itself appears to have 
originated, under Alexandrian Greek 
influence, in Egypt, and to have been 
carried thence to Phoenicia. The older 
rock cut tombs of Phoenicia have as 
their essential principle inaccessibility. 
They were deep pits sunk in the rock, 
with small chambers at the bottom 
running out horizontally, the opening 
of the pit carefully sealed and concealed. 
Such tombs, while they might contain 
ornamented sarcophagi, were themselves 
without decoration of any sort. Sac- 
rifices, if offered at all, must be offered 
above the ground. Of tombs of this 
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Ground plan of Tomb II 


type and construction in the necropolis 
of Marissa. Our tomb represents the 
principle of accessibility, which, under 
Graeco-Egyptian influence, apparently 
developed out of and largely superseded 
the older type in Phoenicia in the third 
century B. Cc. Here the small sarcoph- 
agus chambers have been made easy 
of access, and developed into large 
halls, beautified and adorned, in which 
friends and kinsfolk might gather for 
sacrifice or for other rites and functions; 
and such tombs were marked also by 
outer monuments and apparently be- 
came to some extent places of common 
resort. A still further development of 
this idea of the tomb as a thing of 
beauty and a place of common resort 
may be seen in the grandiose rock-cut 
tombs of Petra, with their outer adorn- 
ment of splendid facades, the actual 
burial chambers within being reduced 
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again to their primitive and”in com- 
parison niggardly simplicity. 

Ours is the finest specimen yet found 
of the middle type, resembling in its 
details the tombs of Phoenicia, not 
Palestine, but showing even more 
clearly than the Phoenician tombs of 
similar type the Alexandrian kinship, 
as in the gabled Joculi, systematically 
arranged, a kinship emphasized by the 
figure of Egyptian character at the en- 
trance of the great hall. Perhaps the 
same may be said of the funeral couch 
or kline, a marked feature of that hall. 
Greek of the Hellenistic period, while 
well known in Alexandrian tombs, it is 
quite unique in either Palestine or Phoe- 
nicia. Most Hellenistic also are the Pan- 
Athenaean amphore with fillets, and 
the altar tables, which form the setting 
and the decoration of the kline, as also 
the wreath motive, and the general 
sculptural treatment of doorways, col- 
umn substitutes and the like in the 
great hall. Greek also is the technique 
of the mural paintings, but the theme 
and design of this mural decoration is 
quite unique. 

Hunting scenes in connection with 
sarcophagi are not unknown, the most 
famous being the so-called Alexander 
sarcophagus from Sidon, where on one 
of the long sides is painted and sculp- 
tured a battle, on the other a hunting 
scene. Hunting scenes are, however, 
much more common on the wall paint- 
ings of Egyptian tombs, and so indeed 
animal representations in general. It 
seems to me that in his choice of an 
animal theme our painter or his patron 
showed a direct Egyptian influence. 
But whereas in the case of wall paint- 
ings on Egyptian tombs the animal life 
is part of a general picture, as hunting, 
plowing, planting, and the like, here, 
with the exception of the picture of the 
hunt in the northwest corner, we have 
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an unrelated assortment of creatures, 
each represented separately, and for 
the most part quite without relation to 
one another, the porcupine, for instance, 
being as large as the hippopotamus, pre- 
cisely as though the artist were copying 
his pictures from an illustrated natural 
history. With the possible exception 
of the three pictures framed by trees, 
the hunting scene, the rhinoceros and 
elephant, the latter harnessed, capari- 
soned, and provided with an Ethiopian 
attendant, and the man-headed lion— 
we seem to have a series of copies from 
the leaves of an illustrated natural his- 
tory. These paintings, therefore, pos- 
sess a curious interest, revealing the 
knowledge and the ignorance of natural 
history in Alexandrian Egypt in the 
third century B. C., with certain curious 
pseudo-scientific conceptions underlying 
the same, and revealing also the fact of 
the existence at that period of such an 
illustrated work or works on natural 
history. 

That this work on natural history was 
Egyptian is shown by the generally 
African character of the fauna repre- 
sented. That the artist was not paint- 
ing from nature is shown by the curious 
errors in the representation of some of 
the creatures here depicted, as for in- 
stance the giraffe. That he had not 
mere hearsay descriptions but utilized 
well-established conventionalized pic- 
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Lion and Lynx 


torial forms as models or copies is clear 
in the case certainly of the griffin and 
the man-headed lion, perhaps also in 
the case of the fishes and the unidentifi- 
able animals. 

The griffin, or gryps, is admirably de- 
signed, striding proudly forward, the 
fierce head of the eagle combined with 
an animal body, the well-known griffin 
of mythology. The man-headed lion is 
evidently equally mythological or fab- 
ulous. This is the first known ap- 
pearance of this creature, which later 
becomes so characteristic in Persian art 
and symbolism. Apparently, however, 
the type was already well established 
before this date, as its provision witha 
name also suggests. The two fishes are 
evidence of the existence of a belief in 
the analogy of the different realms of 
nature. The creatures on earth, men 
included, had their counterparts, which 
were the greater realities, in the heav- 
enly kingdom. Of this we have abun- 
dant evidence in the later portions of 
the Old Testament and afterwards, as 
in the angels of the nations, the stars, 
whose spirits connect themselves in 
some way with the great men of earth. 
Similarly men had their counterparts 
in the deep, as in the mermen and mer- 
maids, and if they, so also other earthly 
things and creatures. So here we have 
elephant and rhinoceros fishes corre- 
sponding to these strange creatures, the 
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elephant and rhinoceros, for if such 
exist on land, there must be similar 
forms in the water, and although such 
have never been seen yet they surely 
must exist. Hence in addition to the 
mythical griffin and man-headed lion 
we have the pseudo-scientific elephant 
and rhinoceros fish, the first and only 
representation of these supposed ex- 
istences of which I am aware. That 
they were without titles would seem to 
show that they were not, like the griffin 
and man-headed lion, well established 
and universally recognized parts of the 
mythical or fabulous fauna. 

That the designer of these pictures 
was not personally familiar with the 
appearance of the giraffe has already 
been pointed out. While there is no 
question as to what animal was in- 
tended to be represented, the long neck 
and the spots, as well as the painted 
title, putting that out of question, yet 
it is almost absurdly misrepresented. 
The hindquarters and tail are those of 
the deer, the fore legs are as long as the 
hind and the withers actually lower than 
the rump. Evidently also the painter 
had never seen a rhinoceros, much less 
the two unknown creatures on the 
south side of the hall. On the other 
hand the elephant, the horse, the leop- 
ard, the bull, the boar, the oryx, the 
hippopotamus, the crocodile, the wild 
ass, the ibis, the lynx and the porcupine 


Fishes 


are correctly drawn, which we might 
expect from an Alexandrian Egyptian 
source. But why is the lion miscalled 
a panther? 

It should perhaps be added that the 
two unidentifiable creatures with il- 
legible names are, like the man-faced 
lion on the south wall, the workman- 
ship of which is distinctly inferior in 
execution to the north wall, clearly 
painted by another hand. Some- 
where behind the animal representa- 
tions on both walls lies, as stated, some 
sort of work on natural history, and the. 
natural history of that work was just 
such as might have been produced in 
the same region in the time of the 
Arabian Nights. It may be added that 
the cocks painted at the entrance of the 
great hall constitute the earliest repre- 
sentation of that bird yet discovered in 
either Syria or Egypt, although it was 
common in Greek art from early times. 
The eagles above the k/ine are the curi- 
ous creatures characteristic of Ptolemaic 
art, and may best be described as Ptole- 
maic eagles. 

Besides the paintings, there was also 
a number of funerary inscriptions in 
this tomb, all in Greek, which enabled 
us to determine its date, and which 
established beyond question that the 
Sandahannah which Dr. Bliss had exca- 
vated was in fact the ancient Marissa. 
The most important of these inscrip- 
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tions from every point of view was 
that above the southern funeral cham- 
ber, opening out of the kline. Being 
translated this read: ‘“‘Apollophanes, son 
of Sesmaios, thirty-three years chief of 
the Sidonians at Marissa, reputed the 
best and most kin-loving of all those of 
his time; he died, having lived seventy- 
four years.’’ This inscription, as its 
form and execution show, dates from 
the time of the construction of the 
tomb, and is the earliest inscription 
which we found. It shows that a 
Sidonian colony was established at 
Marissa in the Seleucidan period. Now 
we knew from other sources that this 
region, thoroughly Jewish before the 
Exile, was occupied after that time by 
the Edomites, pushed northward and 
eastward by the pressure of the Naba- 
taeans from behind. By the end of the 
fourth century B. C. certainly it was 
known as Idumaea, and at that time 
Marissa was its principal city and a 
capital of the Idumaeans. After the 
death of Alexander it was a bone of 
contention between Syria and Egypt, 
held by the Seleucidan kings until 274 
B. C., but after that for about a century 
almost continuously in the hands of the 
Ptolemies. As a result of the Alex- 
andrian conquest Idumaea was of 
course Hellenized, like the whole of the 
rest of the Levantine world, but be- 
neath the Greek culture of the upper 
classes the mass of the common people 
remained Semites, and as time went on 
the Semitism of the people asserted it- 
self more and more in proportion as the 
strength and the culture of the refined 
classes declined, as this tomb itself 
testifies. It was during this long period 
of Egyptian possession that this Sido- 
nian colony, of Greek religion and cul- 
ture, with a certain degree of self- 
government, was settled here to Hel- 
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lenize the Idumaeans, as this inscrip- 
tion testifies. 

From written histories we learn noth- 
ing of this religion from its occupation 
as Idumaea until the Maccabaean wars. 
At that time it was in the hands of 
the Antiochians, and Marissa was its 
capital, a thorn in the side of the 
Jews. Marissa was captured, Idumaea 
subdued and annexed to Judaea and 
the Idumaeans circumcised, by John 
Hyrcanus, somewhere between 130 and 
108 B. c. That, however, the Idu- 
maeans had not altogether abandoned 
their original religious and racial tradi- 
tions three quarters of a century later is 
clear from the experience of Herod the 
Great, himself by origin an Idumaean 
of Marissa. He had appointed Kosto- 
baros, whose ancestors had been priests 
of the Edomite god Koze, governor of 
Idumaea and Gaza, and had given him 
his sister Salome to wife. But, as 
Josephus tells us, Kostobaros did not 
think “‘ that the Idumaeans should make 
use of the Jewish custom, or be sub- 
ject to them. He therefore sent to 
Cleopatra and informed her that the. 
Idumaeans had been always under her 
progenitors,’’ and advised her on that 
ground to ‘desire that country of 
Antony.” 

Marissa was destroyed by the Par- 
thians in 40 B. c., after which it seems 
to disappear. When we next learn 
something about this region, in 68 A. D., 
Beitogabra, the modern Beit Jibrin, a 
mile or more to the north, has taken the 
place of Marissa, or Mareshah, as the 
metropolis of this country. The gen- 
eral site is one of importance, strategic- 
ally and commercially, and bound of 
necessity to be the site of a town; on 
the road from Hebron to Gaza, where it 
crosses the road up and down the 
Shephelah. Indeed, so important is the 
site, that at the beginning of the third 


century A. D., Septimius Severus re- 
built the town, replaced the Idumaean 
name Beitogabra by the Greek name 
Eleutheropholis, and made it the cen- 
tral point for milestone measurements. 
The Crusaders also recognized the 
strategical value of the place and 
Foulke of Anjou built a fortress here, 
which was entrusted to the Hospi- 
tallers. The evident remains of this 
region above ground belong to these 
later periods, a Roman arch, and the 
apse of the church of St. Anna, now 
Sandahannah, which, as the most con- 
spicious landmark of the region, has 
given its name to the ¢e/ or ruin hill of 
Marissa, a mile away. The name of 
Marissa, thus expelled from its original 
abode, has attached itself as Khurbet 
Mer’ash to an adjacent fe]; while, after 
the common fashion of Palestine, the 
Greek name Eleutheropolis has given 
place to the older Idumaean Beito- 
gabra, in the Arab form of Beit Jibrin 
(Gibelin or Begibelinum of the Cru- 
saders). 

Our tomb throws welcome light on a 
dark part of the history of this region, 
from the latter part of the third cen- 
tury B. C., when the Egyptians planted 
in Marissa a colony from Hellenized 
Sidon, with Apollophanes at its head, 
through its annexation by Antiochus, 
and the Maccabean wars, when the 
Idumaeans took an active part against 
the Jews and the land was harried and 
ravaged by Judas, on to the close of the 
second century, when Marissa had been 
captured by John Hyrcanus, Idumaea 
annexed, and the Idumaeans forcibly 
circumcised and incorporated in Jewry. 

The tomb in its construction and 
decoration reveals a high degr:ze of 
wealth and prosperity, and a thoroughly 
Hellenic culture. To this period be- 
longs the first inscription of Apollo- 
phanes, cited above. But very soon we 
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find marks of deterioration in the in- 
scriptions themselves, in the way in 
which they were smeared instead of 
painted on the walls, in the barbarous 
disregard of art, and the abuse of the 
decorations on the walls of the tomb, 
while amalgamation with the native 
population and adoption of its culture is 
shown in the substitution of Semitic for 
Greek month and personal names, the 
theophorous ones containing sometimes 
Edomite God names, although to the 
last Greek continued to be the language 
of the inscriptions. By the genealogies 
of the inscriptions we were able to 
trace Apollophanes’ family clearly 
through four generations. The dated 
inscriptions, about ten in number, fol- 
lowing for the most part the Seleucidan 
era, cover the period from 196 to 107 
B. C., but the earliest of these was evi- 
dently considerably later than that of 
Apollophanes, and already shows de- 
terioration well under way. 

The later inscriptions are rudely 


formed smears of brown clay mortar. ° 


Apparently a workman, as soon as he 
had completed the walling up of a grave 
cell, dipped his trowel in the mortar 
standing ready by, and with this daubed 
the name of the dead person, with or 
without his lineage or a date, some- 
where above his last resting place, pre- 
ferably using the animal frieze for this 
purpose. As a consequence not a few 
of the animals, especially the elephant 
and crocodile, are sadly disfigured by 
huge sign-board like displays of gigan- 
tic, ugly writing running across them. 
As already stated some of the theo- 
phorous names of these inscriptions, 
like Kosnatanos, are typically Idu- 
maean, and one or two seem to be 
Judaean. Here and there inscriptions 
tell us that no one is buried in a given 
loculus, or that it is bespoken but not 
yet occupied. 
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As stated, tombs of this type were 
intended to be accessible, and the 
graffiti, scratched especially in the door- 
way, appear to be an evidence that to 
some extent they were places of resort. 
Some of these are mere figures or de- 
signs, some are inscriptions. Of the 
latter the most important and most 
interesting, quite unique in its type, is 
a four-lined verse, resembling in its 
script papyri of the third century B. c., 
cut lightly in the rock above the 
Cerberus. To me this seems to be a 
translation into Greek of a Semitic 
dirge, similar in character to those used 
by the natives of that region today. 
It is interlocutory, spoken to, by, and 
of a dead woman. First the dead is 
asked by the mourner what he may do 
for her. To which she responds that 
she is now the bride of death. The 
mourner is glad that she has left her 
effects behind as a pledge; these the 
dead, leaving him, leaves to him with 
space and freedom. He may do what 
he will. To mourn for her is useless, 
and only makes a noise. The situation 
is summed up by the statement that 
within the doors of the tomb the dead 
lies asleep and cannot be waked. 

(To the Dead): There is nought that 
I may do for thee or wherein I may 
please thee? 

(The Dead): I lie with another 
(Death), though loving thee greatly. 

(To the Dead): But, by Aphrodite, 
of one thing I am very glad; that thy 
cloak remaineth as a pledge. 

(The Dead): But I run away, and 
to thee I leave behind free room a 
plenty. 

Do what thou willst. 

Do not strike the wall; that does but 
make a noise. 


Through the doors she lieth asleep 
(4. e., there is nothing more to do.) 
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Just across a little valley from this 
tomb Suleiman, our guide, showed us a 
still more impossible hole in the ground 
than that by which we had entered the 
animal tomb. But, as may be believed, 
we were now ready to enter anything at 
his suggestion. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that we wriggled through this 
hole, always uncertain whethtr we 
should ever be able to get out again, to 
find another tomb of the same general 
type, but somewhat different in design, 
as the plan shows. This tomb, how- 
ever, in addition to its accessible part, 
contained also an inaccessible part in 
the shape of several large burial cham- 
bers, not represented on the plan, below 
the level, reached by a sort of trap in 
the bottom of a loculus made double 
for the purpose. Unlike the first tomb, 
where the painting was done on the 
natural stone, the walls of this tomb 
were stuccoed to give a better and 
smoother surface for the decorations. 
The decorations also, while less elabo- 
rate and curious, were superior from 
the point of view of art, and more truly 
Hellenic. By the doorway some very 
graceful funeral urns were painted, and 
here and there were representations of 
altars and suppliants of a peculiar type, 
with a few inscriptions, showing that 
the tomb belonged to the same general 
period and colony as the preceding. 

The hillsides above our tombs 
were covered withrock cuttings, evident- 
ly intended to receive the pediments 
of buildings, monuments, altars, shrines, 
and the like; but of these no trace 
now remains except the cutting in 
the rock itself, every laid stone hav- 
ing been long-since removed for use in 
more profitable constructions, or for 
the lime kiln. Once upon a time the 
necropolis of Marissa must have been 
an imposing sight. 

New York 
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THE HARVARD EXCAVATIONS AT SAMARIA 


Davip G. LYon 


AMARIA, capital of the kingdom 

of Israel from about 880 till 722 

B. C., occupied an isolated moun- 
tain, the summit of which is approxi- 
mately 1400 feet above sea level. The 
surrounding mountains reach a higher 
altitude on north, east, and south. On 
clear days the sea and the passing boats 
are visible 20 miles to the west. The 
heat of summer is tempered by the 
daily sea-breezes, and the nights are 
delightfully cool. There seems to be 
no fountain on the hill, and cisterns 
have accordingly always been the main 
dependence for water. For agricul- 
tural purposes the mountain sides are 
heavily terraced, and large sections are 
covered with olive orchards. On the 
eastern slope of the hill is the village, 
called by the natives Se-bust-ye, the 
modern Arabic form of Sebaste, the 
Greek name given by Herod the Great 
(37-4 B. c.) when he rebuilt and adorned 
the city. 

The visitor prior to 1908 might have 
seen the following indications of the 
former importance of the site: here and 
there traces of a massive city wall, ap- 
proximately circular, about two miles 
long, surrounding the summit of the 
hill; a considerable number of standing 
monolith columns, arranged in four 
parallel rows, running on the south side 
of the summit from the western wall to 
the village; a number of imposing mono- 
lith columns, some standing and other 
prostrate, on the eastern slope just 
west of the village; drums, capitals and 
socles of columns visible here and there 
in the village and at the summit; on the 
northern slope standing and prostrate 
columns which once enclosed a stadium 
or hippodrome, the higher ground on 
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three sides, amphitheatre-shaped, well 
suited for seating a vast crowd of spec- 
tators; and everywhere within the walls 
fragments of pottery from the Hebrew 
age down to the modern Arabic occu- 
pation of the site. 

The importance of excavating the 
ruins of Samaria has been long recog- 
nized. Some fifteen years ago the Hon. 
Jacob H. Schiff of New York offered to 
provide the Harvard Semitic Museum 
with $50,000 for the purpose. After 
the usual vexatious delays the permit 
was finally granted by the Turkish 
authorities in the autumn of 1907. 
Excavations began in the spring of 
1908, and continued, with certain in- 
terruptions, through the summer. In 
1909 and 1910 the work lasted from the 
spring into the autumn. The rains and 
cold make the winter months unsuitable 
for work of this kind in Palestine. 

The campaign of 1908 was conducted 
by Baurath Dr. Gottlieb Schumacher 
of Haifa, who had had considerable ex- 
perience as an excavator in Palestine. 
In planning and inaugurating the work 
he had the advice and assistance of 
Professor George A. Reisner of Harvard, 
then engaged in archaeological work in 
Egypt. Other helpers were Mr. Oric 
Bates at the beginning of the work, and 
Mr. Clarence S. Fisher and the writer 
during the larger part of the summer. 
In the second and third years Dr. 
Reisner was in charge, aided by others 
but especially by Mr. Fisher. 

The difficulties met by the expedition 
were considerable, growing out of the 
attitude of the villagers, of the author- 
ities at Nablus, and especially of the 
commissioners who acted as represen- 
tatives of the Constantinople govern- 
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of historical and architectural value, but 
had little reason to expect to find bas- 
reliefs and other works of art. 

The spots selected for excavation 
were mainly three: the building marked 
by the columns near the village; the 
summit on or near which should have 
stood the palace of Ahab and the tem- 
ple erected by Herod; and the wall west 
of the summit where the colonnade 
leading to the village begins. 

The first step was to cut trial trenches 
across the spots chosen, extending, 
deepening, and widening them accord- 
ing to indications. One could not ad- 
vance far in this work without noting 
that leveling and terracing for former 
building operations as well as the agri- 


+ cultural terracing had greatly disturbed 


the successive strata of débris. Undis- 
turbed spaces, as appeared particularly 


® in the second and third years, gave the 
* original deposits in their proper order,— 


Mutilated marble statue found east of the altar [1908]. 


ment. Despite the fact that we paid the 
natives much more than the value of the 
land for the right to excavate, there 
were frequent rumors of false reports 
made by them to the Nablus authori- 


ties. Our first commissioner, who was 
young and inexperienced, was so arro- 
gant and untractable that it was neces- 
sary to close the work for some weeks 
in 1908 and journey to Constantinople 
to have him set aside and a better man 
appointed. 

The Harvard explorers at Samaria 
entertained no exaggerated expecta- 
tions. While we hoped to recover ob- 
jects of literary and artistic value, our 
prime concern was to do thorough work 
so far as we should explore at all. We 
felt certain that we should find material 


* lowest on the rock the Hebrew, then 
- the Greek, the Roman, and the Arabic. 


The results of the first season’s ex- 
cavation were tantalizing—the period 
was so short and so much disturbed. 
But enough was done to deepen our 
faith in the work of the future. A por- 
tion of the northern end of the large 
building with columns near the village 
was dug out, but not enough to recog- 
nize the character or date of the struc- 
ture. It was thought to be a temple. 

At the summit was unearthed a mas- 
sive stairway, ascending from the north, 
with seventeen steps about 80 feet long 
still in position. Prostrate on the 
stairway was a votive stela with an 
inscription showing that it had been 
dedicated by Roman soldiers from Up- 
per Pannonia. It belongs to the second 
century A.D. <A few steps to the north 
of the middle portion of the stairway 
was a large stone altar of sacrifice, on 
the eastern side of which was a series 
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of bases with sockets for stela. On one 
of these bases the stela with a Latin 
inscription much weather-worn was still 
standing. By the side of the stele 
was lying a damaged colossal statue of 
white marble. Head, arms, and legs 
were gone, but the torso was still 
united to the broad base by a large 
rectangular block, which served to sup- 
port part of the great weight. The 
quality of the marble, the dress, pose, 
and workmanship indicated the im- 
portance of the personage represented, 
who was perhaps no other than Augus- 
tus, in whose honor Herod built a 
temple at Samaria. At the top of the 
stairway were the bases of a row of 
massive columns running east and west. 
Just south of these was a large pave- 
ment composed of squared blocks of 
stone, only a short distance below the 
surface of the summit. Adjoining this 
on the south were massive walls running 
east and west, northand south. Some of 
these were believed to be part of the 
temple erected by Herod. Adjoining 
the stairway on the west were the re- 
mains of a large chamber cut in the 
rock formerly protected by a vaulted 
roof, one row of which was still intact. 
Northeast of the altar the excavation 
passed through the Roman level into 
Greek débris. Noteworthy was a great 
mass of colored stucco, fragmentary 
and brittle, with remains of Greek 
letters and outlines of birds and animals 
scratched in the stucco. Near the 
altar and also on the next lower ter- 
race to the west were found several 
large building stones with masons’ 
marks of the kind commonly recog- 
nized as Hebrew. Of smaller objects 
worth recording were found some hun- 
dreds of pottery vases and fragments, 
pottery lamps and jars, and Greek and 
Roman coins. Several cisterns were 
found and partially cleared out. 
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Stela found on the stairway [1908]. 


The campaigns of the second and 
third years were richer in results. The 
strip system was employed, 7. e., broad 
contiguous strips of surface were laid 
bare, one layer after the other. This 
made it possible to understand the suc- 
cessive strata of occupation and débris. 

The building with columns near the 
village was recognized as a basilica in 
connection with a forum in the Roman 
style. The northern half of the basilica 
was dug out down to the Herodian floor, 
for this was one of the buildings of 
Herod the Great. It was erected on 
the site of a Greek building, and this in 
turn on the site of a Hebrew building, 
as was recognized by the masonry at 
levels below the floor of the basilica. 
The forum adjoined the basilica on the 
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east, its outline being still traceable by 
the bases of the columns which sur- 
rounded it. 

Most fruitful were the excavations at 
the summit, a large section of which was 
cleared away down to the rock. The 
Roman temple was definitely recognized 
as Herodian, with reconstruction be- 
longing to the second century A. D. To 
make room for this temple the exten- 
sive leveling at the summit had swept 
away the upper parts of the earlier 
buildings occupying this site. But be- 
low the level of the temple floor the 
Greek streets and a whole series of the 
lower portions of Greek shops and 
houses were still in place. Lower still, 
lying on the rock, were the stone foun- 
dation walls of an extensive Hebrew 
building, with many chambers and 
courts. The explorers believe that 


Plan of Site of Samaria [1908}. 


this is the palace of Omri, with ex- 
tensive additions by his son Ahab, and 
enlargement by some later ruler, per- 
haps Jeroboam II. At the Ahab level 
were found fragments of an alabaster 
vase inscribed with the name of Ahab’s 
contemporary, Osorkon II, king of 
Egypt, also a collection of Hebrew 
ostraca with writing very similar to that 
on the stone of Mesha, also contempo- 
rary of Ahab. The foundation of 
Ahab’s palace was composed of mas- 
sive stones, well laid. A part of the 
upper walls is preserved and is a fine 
specimen of workmanship. The white- 
ness of the stone employed may be the 
origin of the statement that Ahab built 
a palace of ivory (I Kings, 22: 39). 
Seven periods of construction were rec- 
ognized in these buildings at the sum- 
mit, those of Omri, Ahab, and Jero- 
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boam II, and the Babylonian, Greek, 
Herodian, and late Roman periods. 

The extensive diggings carried on 
north and west of the temple stairs 
showed that the vaulted chamber be- 
side the stairway was connected with an 
elaborate series of chambers and pas- 
sageways of Roman origin. Remains 
of a large pool north of the altar are 
identified with the pool at which the 
dogs licked the blood of Ahab (I Kings, 
22:38). An extensive system of towers 
and fortifications, Roman, Greek, and 
Hebrew, was also excavated. On the 
slope south of the temple as well as at the 
summit the walls cross one another in 
bewildering fashion. This superposi- 
tion of walls furnished the means for 
identifying the successive strata and 
types of masonry and consequently the 
relative dates of the walls. 

The ostraca, of which about one hun- 
dred were found, are the most interest- 
ing objects from the excavations. They 
were already fragments before the 
writing was done, and are. the earliest 
specimens we possess of Hebrew writ- 
ing. The ink is much faded, but for 
the most part perfectly legible. The 
ostraca are memoranda mainly re- 
garding wine and oil, containing such 
items as names of sender and receiver, 
amounts, name of place of origin, and 
date. The year is given, but not the 
name of the reigning king. 

The excavation of a portion of the 
western wall of Samaria showed that 
the present wall is of Roman origin. 
At the point where the colonnade lead- 
ing to the village begins the wall is cut 
by a gateway flanked on the north and 
south by colossal solid towers. The cir- 
cular upper portion of what remains of 
the towers is from the Roman period. 
This round portion sits on a square 
foundation of somewhat larger surface 
which is believed to be the lower por- 
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This 
Greek tower in turn is built on a still 
larger surface cut in the rock which is 
believed to mark the size of yet earlier 


tion of a square Greek tower. 


Hebrew towers. The gateway between 
the towers gives evidence of a series of 
modifications and reconstructions cor- 
responding to the successive periods in 
the history of the city. 

Many of the numerous cisterns found 
were thoroughly cleared out, and 
yielded much valuable material, es- 
pecially pottery and coins. In all the 
campaigns large numbers of amphora 
handles were found inscribed with the 
names of men and months in Greek. 

Though Sanballat, the Persian gov- 
ernor, resided at Samaria, nothing was 
found in the ruins which seems to date 
from the Persian occupation. One con- 
siderable piece of wall is assigned by the 
explorers on architectural grounds to 
the Babylonian period. A portion of 
a cuneiform tablet and part of the 
envelope of a cuneiform letter come 
from the Assyrian-Babylonian period. 
We may well believe that more ma- 
terial of this nature still lies buried at 
Samaria, for this place was the residence 
of the Assyrian governor whom Sargon 
appointed when he captured the city 
in 722 B.C. 

According to Turkish law all antiques 
found in the empire are the property 
of the government. This law was ob- 
served scrupulously by the Harvard 
Expedition. All movable objects worth 
moving were sent to Constantinople or 
delivered to the commissioner for trans- 
mission. But to the University be- 
longs the right of publication. The 
results will be published in two vol- 
umes in the Harvard Semitic Series, one 
volume of text with illustrations, and a 
second of maps, plans, and _photo- 
graphic reproductions. 
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THE COINAGE OF ANCIENT PALESTINE 
E. T. Newey 


ND Abraham weighed to Eph- 
A ron the silver which he had 
named” namely, “four hun- 

dred shekels of silver, current money 
with the merchant” (Gen. XXIII, 15). 
This and many similar passages in the 
Old Testament clearly reveal to us the 
customs and conditions obtaining in 
Palestine—and for that matter in all 
the ancient civilizations—before the 
introduction of that most useful inven- 
tion: coined money. At each business 
transaction the bars or rings, or even 
amorphous lumps, of the precious metal 
had to be weighed, tested, and no doubt 
discussed at length before the con- 
sumation of the bargain. The inven- 
tion of a simple means by which a piece 
of metal could be made to pass by tale 
instead of by the laborious method of 
weighing and testing at each transac- 


tion proved an inestimable boon to 


human progress. It is most surprising, 
however, to find that several centuries 
elapsed before those keen merchants 
and busy traders, the Phoenicians, 
adopted this simple and convenient ex- 
pedient from its inventors, the nimble 
witted Greeks. It was not until well 
into Persian times—that is, after the 
commencement of the Fifth Century 
B. C.—that the famous Persian gold 
Daric (Plate I, 1) and silver Siglos or 
Shekel became generally current in 
Palestine and Phoenicia. At about the 
same time there seems also to have been 
introduced by trade the Athenian four 
drachma piece (Plate I, 2). Coins of 
this type, popularly nicknamed ‘‘owls’’ 
because of their reverse design, so won 
their way into universal favor that they 
soon became an international medium 
of exchange and are today found in 
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hoards from Sicily and Italy in the 
West to Persia and India in the East. 

When once the Phoenicians had 
grasped the great usefulness of a 
coined currency they were not slow in 
striking large quantities for their own 
purposes. By the middle of the Fifth 
Century B. C., the important commer- 
cial centers of Aradus, Sidon and Tyre 
are found busily coining money of their 
own. On Plate I are to be seen a 
Tyrian shekel of this period (No. 3) and 
a Sidonian double shekel (No. 4). The 
latter gives us a most interesting repre- 
sentation of the ancient walls and 
battlements of Sidon, while at their 
base there rides at anchor one of the 
city’s great fleet of ships. This how- 
ever, is not a merchant ship but a war 
galley—probably the flag-ship of the 
Sidonian admiral. For, as Herodotus 
himself states: ‘“‘the Phoenician ships 
were the best sailers in the (Persian) 
fleets, and the Sidonian the best among 
the Phoenician”’ (Her. VII, 96); while 
it was always a Sidonian who com- 
manded the fleets of the Great King in 
his wars against the Greeks. Because 
of their superior excellence Xerxes 
ordinarily embarked on a Sidonian ves- 
sel, and Herodotus describes how 
Xerxes, upon at least one occasion, 
‘exchanged his chariot for a Sidonian 
galley and, seated beneath a golden 
awning, sailed past’’ the prows of his 
fleet. 

With the output of these great mints 
current throughout Palestine, there was 
little need or opportunity in that small 
country for a local mint. Nevertheless 
it is not long before we find the busy sea- 
port of Gaza manufacturing imitations 
of the Athenian ‘‘owls,’’ of such excel- 


‘ 


lence that-they almost defy detection— 
so similar are they to the originals. 
These imitations were made for the 
purpose of supplying the constant de- 
mand of the Arab tribes of the hinter- 
land and of Arabia who seem to have 
insisted upon receiving only the Athen- 
ian type of coin—as their descendants 
of today refuse to accept anything ex- 
cept the old Austrian Thalers of the 
year 1780 bearing the bust of Maria 
Theresa.* Also, towards the end of the 
Fifth Century, Gaza commenced to 
issue coins of small denominations with 
local types and intended for local use. 
Among the most interesting of its 
many issues is one (Plate I, 5), repre- 
sented today by a unique specimen in 
the British Museum, which has for 
type the Israelite god Jahveh or Jeho- 
vah seated upon a chariot with winged 
wheels. Above is the Phoenician in- 
scription Such were the coins 
generally current throughout Palestine 
until the coming of Alexander the Great. 

With the arrival of Alexander and the 
downfall of the Persian Empire the 
East, as never before, was made easily 
accessible to the West and an era of 
intense life and activity, commercial as 
well as political, set in. The new 
period opened, however, with the total 
destruction of the wealthy and power- 
ful cities of Tyre and Gaza. Naturally 
their mints perished with them; but as 
a new coinage, bearing the Macedonian 
conqueror’s own name and types, was 
an immediate necessity, a compromise 
was made and a mint opened in the 
large and busy port of Accho (the 
modern St. Jean d’Acre). This city, 
because of the destruction of Tyre, 
immediately assumed a new importance 
as the most convenient seaport for the 


* These coins have ever since and for this very trade 
been struck yearly in great quantities at the Vienna 
mint. 
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great inland metropolis of Damascus, 
and it is no doubt for this reason that 
the issues of Alexander’s coins in gold 
and silver which now appeared here, 
were so very large. On Plate I, No. 6, 
is given a specimen of the gold stater 
with Alexander’s patron goddess Athene 
on the obverse, and on the reverse a 
standing figure of winged victory ac- 
companied by the conqueror’s name in 
Greek and the name of Accho in Phoeni- 
cian letters. Accompanying the gold 
were also silver tetradrachms (Plate I, 
7) which bear, in addition to the city’s 
name, a date reckoned according to the 
regnal years of the local prince. On 
Plate I, No, 8, is also given a con- 
temporary tetradrachm of Damascus 
with its mintmark the Ram (the 
zodiacal sign of that city). These Alex- 
ander coins, for over twenty years after 
his death, formed the currency of 
Palestine. 

When the districts of Phoenicia and 
Palestine had finally come into the 
power of Demetrius, the brilliant son of. 
Antigonus, he established his principal 
military and naval base, for the eastern 
Mediterranean, at the rehabilitated 
fortress of Tyre. For expediency he 
opened a mint here, after closing down 
that of Accho. The coinage now issued 
was of the regular Alexander type but, 
at times, bearing Demetrius’ own name. 
It did not last long for, shortly after- 
wards, Ptolemy I of Egypt invaded Pal- 
estine and eventually forced the surren- 
der of Tyre. He immediately brought 
to an end the issue of Alexander staters 
and tetradrachms and, instead, intro- 
duced a coinage of his own, using the 
old Phoenician weight and his personal 
types. A specimen of this first Ptole- 
maic coinage in Phoenicia is given on 
Plate I, 9, with the portrait of Ptolemy 
himself on the obverse and his coat-of- 
arms the eagle on the reverse. In the 
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field we see the symbol of the Tyrian 
mint, the club of the Tyrian Herakles, 
or Melkarth as he was known to the 
citizens. The mint of this city con- 
tinued to supply the money of Pales- 
tine until the year 261 B. c., when 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus opened mints 
at Accho (henceforth called Ptolemais), 
Joppa and Gaza. Large issues in gold, 
silver, and copper, now continue to 
appear yearly until the sixth year of 
Ptolemy III Euergetes, and after that 
date intermittently until the Egyptian 
domination of the country was over- 
thrown by the Selucid king Antiochus 
III, the Great, about 198 B. c. On 
Plate II are given specimens of the 
silver tetradrachms bearing the usual 
types but with regnal dates, magis- 
trates’ monograms, and the city mint- 
mark in the reverse field. No. 2 isa 
coin of the Accho mint, No. 3 of the 
Gaza mint, while No. 1 is a gold octa- 
drachm, struck in the fourth year of 
Euergetes’ reign at the Joppa mint. 
The types of this latter piece consist of 
a portrait of Arsinoe, the beautiful and 
beloved queen of Ptolemy II, on the 
obverse, and on the reverse a double 
cornucopiae. 

When Antiochus III had defeated the 
Egyptian armies and completely oc- 
cupied both Phoenicia and Palestine he 
closed down all the mints in these dis- 
tricts except Tyre, which mint had now, 
once more, and until the reign of Alex- 
ander Balas, to supply all these regions 
with silver money. From time to 
time, however, certain cities were 
granted special privileges to coin copper 
money for local use. Accho was es- 
pecially favored in this respect and is- 
sued a few bronze coins as early as the 
reign of Antiochus IV. As the Seleucid 
kingdom through incompetent rulers, 
fratricidal warfare, and rebellious gen- 
erals gradually commenced to break up, 
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other cities in Palestine also obtained 


or usurped this right. Furthermore, it 
sometimes happened that Seleucid 
princes or pretenders to the throne, in 
the course of their wars in this country, 
caused small issues of silver money to 
be made with which to pay their troops. 
The majority of such coins seem to have 
been struck at Ake-Ptolemais—to give 
its full Greek name—and Damascus. 

The most important, and to us the 
most interesting, of these second cen- 
tury autonomous bronze issues in Pales- 
tine are those of the resurrected Jewish 
state under the Maccabees. It was the 
Seleucid king Antiochus VII Sidetes 
who had finally granted the Jews this 
coveted right, and the exact wording of 
this important grant is preserved for 
us in I Macc. xv. 5,6. Plate II, 4, is a 
bronze quarter shekel of Simon Macca- 
baeus* struck, as the legend declares, 
‘in the fourth year of the redemption of 
Zion.”’ The types represent lulabs 
(bundle of twigs) and ethrog (citron), 
objects used by the Jews in the temple 
worship. 

From this time forward Jerusalem 
became one of the most active mints in 
Palestine, but its coinage was at first 
confined almost solely to bronze issues. 
No. 5, on Plate II, is a small coin in 
that metal of John Hyrcanus I (135- 
104 B. c.), with the interesting inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ Johanan the High Priest and the 
Commonwealth of the Jews.’’ Herod 
the Great (Plate II, 6), and Herod 
Agrippa I (Plate II, 7), coined ex- 
tensively and specimens of their issues 
are today of the commonest occurence 
in Palestine. On the banishment of 
Herod Archelaus (A. D. 6), Judaea was 
incorporated in the Province of Syria 
and a Roman Procurator appointed. 


* There is still some controversy as to the attribu- 
tion of some of the Jewish coins, but the writer through- 
out has followed the latest publication of the British 
Museum. 
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Coins similar in size to the preced- 
ing (these are all so-called “widow's 
mites’’), but now bearing the names of 
Roman emperors were issued by these 
Procurators and we have specimens of 
Coponius Rufus, Valerius Gratus, Pon- 
tius Pilate (Plate II, 8, struck in the 
year of the Crucifixion), and Felix. 
Under the Romans, other cities in 
Palestine also enjoyed the right of local 
bronze coinage and we have most in- 
teresting issues of Tiberius in Galilee; 
of Caesarea, Joppa, and Neapolis in 
Samaria; of Ascalon, Gaza, Nicopolis- 
Emmaus, and Raphia in Judaea. Their 
coins are far too numerous to describe 
in detail here—but they form a most 
valuable and interesting commentary 
to our studies of the New Testament. 
In 66 A. D. occurred the famous re- 
volt of the Jews and immediately, to 
obviate the necessity of using the un- 
clean money of the hated gentile, they 
commenced a coinage in silver bearing 
their own religious types. We have 
shekels and half shekels with the in- 
scription “Jerusalem the Holy’’ and 
for types the jewelled chalice and the 
lily (Plate II, 9). When at last, after 


the four long years of bloodshed and 


destruction so vividly described in the 
pages of Josephus, the revolt was sup- 
pressed and Jerusalem recaptured, the 
triumphant Romans caused a large 
series of coins to be struck in com- 
memoration of the event. Plate II, 
10, is a specimen of this interesting 
series struck by Titus at Caesarea. 


Under Hadrian occurred the second 
and final revolt of the Jews. This time 
they no longer possessed any temple 
treasures and so were forced to the ex- 
pedient of using old Roman coins that 
chanced to be in circulation, for their 
coin blanks. Tetradrachms of Tyre 
and Antioch, drachms of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, denarii of Rome, were all 
used by the hard-pressed Jews for 
their new coinage. Plate II, 11, is a 
shekel of the second year of the revolt 
with an interesting representation of 
the Temple and the inscription ‘ De- 
liverance of Jerusalem.”’ Plate II, 12, 
is a specimen of the quarter shekel 
showing traces of the Roman coin 
which had been re-used—we can see 
clearly the outline of the portrait as 
well as the accompanying inscription of 
the emperor Domitian. 

When at last the city was again re- 
duced and captured the Romans utterly 
destroyed it and erected upon its ruins 
a purely Roman town now called Aelia 
Capitolina. The new city, as a Roman 
colony, possessed the right of coinage 
and freely exercised it down to the 
reign of Valerian. Under that em- 
peror and his son Gallienus all rights 
of local coinage were withdrawn in 
Syria and Palestine. Henceforth, until 
the coming of the Arabs in the Sixth 
Century, Palestine was forced to de- 
pend solely upon such neighboring im- 
perial mints as Antioch or Tripolis for 
her supply_of the circulating medium. 
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INVESTIGATIONS NEAR THE 
DAMASCUS GATE 


GeEorGE A. BARTON 


URING the last weeks of the 
ib, school year (1903), the owner of 

a piece of land near the Damas- 
cus Gate permitted us to do some dig- 
ging on his land. This piece of land is 
situated outside the wall, immediately 
to the west of the Damascus Gate. It 
is bounded on the north by the road 
which runs from the Damascus Gate 
(Bab el-‘Amiid) to the New Gate (Bab 
‘Abdul-Hamid), parallel to the city 
wall; on the east, the Damascus road 
bounds it; on the south, the city walls; 
while on the west it is bounded by the 
tract of land on which the discoveries 
reported by Dr. Selah Merrill in the 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, April, 1903, pp. 155 
sq., Were made. 

The length of the tract is about 140 
yards. Its width varies with the wind- 
ings of the wall. The digging was 
begun here on April 22, and was con- 
tinued with a small force till May 14. 
Most of the excavation was made near 
the northwest corner of the tract. 
Some months previous to the beginning 
of the work described here, a shaft had 
been sunk about four metres from the 
wall which separates this lot from the 
property adjoining on the west, and a 
piece of masonry had been discovered. 
We determined to continue the work, 
in order to discover, if possible, the 
purpose of this masonry. The original 
shaft was, therefore, gradually ex- 
tended into the trenches marked a a a 
aaa,inzinc cut. The piece of masonry 
first seen proved to be a pier, or the 
base of an arch, which once formed a 
part of the crypt of a church or monas- 


tery. In the course of the work two 
others were found east of the first. 
These piers are marked b b b. They 
were once connected by arches, of 
which they formed the bases. Por- 
tions of the arches may still be seen. 
Between the eastern and middle piers 
the trench was carried down to the 
native rock which underlies Jerusalem, 
and it appeared that these foundations 
were laid on this native rock. There 
was no older structure intervening be- 
tween them and it. 

These piers were constructed of two 
kinds of cut stone. In parts of the 
structure which (when the building was 
intact) were not exposed to view there 
were used stones with the drafted edges 
characteristic of Jewish work of the 
Herodian period or earlier; while the 
face consisted entirely of stones smooth- 
ly hewn, the diagonal cutting of which 
is characteristic of the work of the 
crusading period. The front of this 
building was toward the south. 

It is probable from the character of 
the stones used in these arches that the 
building to which they belonged was a 
part of a Christian church or monas- 
tery, in erecting which stones from 
some older structure had been used. 
Can we go farther and determine what 
this church or monastery was? Mujjir- 
ed-Din (1496), in his list of the gates of 
Jerusalem,* mentions, between the Bab 
el--Amud (Damascus Gate) and the 
Bab ar-Rahbeh (St. Lazarus Postern), 
another gate, which he calls Bab Deir 
es-Serb, or Gate of the Servian Con- 


*See the quotations and discussion in Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems, pp, 212-217. 
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vent. The St. Lazarus Postern was a 
small gate which received its name 
from its proximity to an important 
hospital. Le Strange places it to the 
east of the present Franciscan Monas- 
tery. If this be the correct position of 
the St. Lazarus Postern, and the Bab 
Deir es-Serb intervened between it and 
the Damascus Gate, it is clear that the 
Bab Deir es-Serb was very near the 
building the remains of which we have 
discovered. This conclusion is also 
confirmed in another way. Mujir ed- 
Din, as quoted by Le Strange,* says, in 
speaking of a certain quarter of the city: 
“It has in it Saladin’s Bimaristan (or 
hospital), and the Church of the Kuma- 
mah (of the Resurrection). On _ its 
west side is the Quarter of the Chris- 
tians, which extends from south to 
north, from the Bab al Khalil [Jaffa 
Gate] to the Bab as-Serb, and includes 
the Harah ar Rahbah, the Quarter of 
the Square.”’ 

Now the Church of the Resurrection 
is the Arabic name for the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and a glance at 
any plan of the city will make it clear 
that, if a certain quarter of the city 
extended from the Jaffa Gate to the 
Bab Deir es-Serb and included the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Bab 
Deir es-Serb must have been very near 
the structure the foundations of which 
we have discovered. The evidence 
does not warrant a positive conclusion; 
but I am strongly inclined to suspect 
that the building which these shattered 
arches supported was none other than 
the monastery of the Servians which 
gave its name to the Bab Deir es-Serb. 
If this hypothesis represents the truth, 
these foundations are, in all probability, 
considerably older than the crusading 
period. 


* Ibtd., p. 215. 
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The time during which the Servians 
—a branch of the Greek Church— 
would be likely to construct a large 
monastery in Jerusalem was in the 
per-od before the Mohammedan con- 
quest of the city, the general period 
during which the church which now 
forms the Mosque el-’Aksa was built. 
The fact that in this structure we find 
stones of the type commonly classed as 
‘crusading stones,”’ is, I think, no real 
reason for regarding this foundation as 
a work of the crusading period; for evi- 
dence is altogether wanting, so far as 
I know, to prove that this style of 
stone-cutting first came into vogue in 
the time of the crusades. It may well 
have been employed for three or four 
centuries before. 

Be this as it may, there were in this 
region many important buildings during 
the crusading time. There was a 
palace of Odo near the Damascus Gate 
(then called St. Stephen’s Gate), on 
the inside; another palace stood out- 
side the walls on the east side of the 
Damascus Gate, while not far from this 
was the Asnerie, discovered some years 
ago by Col. Conder. 

One who explores the foundations of 
the present buildings within the walls 
and just west of the Damascus Gate 
will find much work of the crusading 
times or of the period anterior. The 
Rev. J. E. Hanauer called my attention 
to one doorway which apparently comes 
from the crusading age. 

How extensive the foundations of this 
old monastery were we did not succeed 
in discovering. Trial trenches were | 
sunk at two different points (marked 
dd and e in zinc cut), but no traces of 
similar foundations were discovered 
there. In the trench d d only small 
objects were found; in the trench e was 
found a stone, carved as though in- 
tended to ornament the top of a gate or 
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building. It was 80 cm. high and 30 
cm. square at the base. It is to be 
hoped that other attempts will be 
made to find traces of these interesting 
foundations in other parts of this lot of 
land, before it is all utilized for building 
purposes, as it will be in a few years. 

One interesting fact in the history of 
these ruined arches remains to be re- 
corded. At some time before the arch 
which connected the eastern and the 
middle piers had fallen in, and after 
about a foot of debris had accumulated 
on the floor, a fellah made himself a 
home there by building a wall of rough 
stones across the front and plastering 
the inside of the room which the arch, 
completed by the wall, made. The en- 
trance to this rude dwelling was from 
the north. In the rude wall con- 
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Investigations near the Damascus Gate 


structed on the south two receptacles 
for food and stores, such as are now 
found in Palestinian houses, were built. 
In this dwelling a stone trough was 
found, length 30 cm., width 20 cm., 
height 17 cm. Not only caves, but 
ruins of all kinds; are still utilized by 
the peasants as dwellings. One of the 
arches of a ruined khan on the Nabulus 
road, opposite Er-Ram, is today simi- 
larly used as a dwelling. 

In the course of the excavations 
there were found a number of frag- 
ments of glass, pottery, and other ob- 
jects, none of which were whole, and 
nearly all of which were from the Arab 
occupation of Jerusalem. After the 
monastery fell into decay, the place 
appears to have been used as a dumping 
ground. 


A, Damascus Gate; B, road to the north: C, road to the 
New Gate; a a a, trenches; b b b, remains of stone 
piers; c c, Wall of a peasant’s dwelling; d d, north- 


ern terrace; e, eastern trench. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS 


HE American Oriental Society, organized seventy-five years ago, and 

which is next to the oldest Oriental society in the world, held its annual 
meeting during Easter week at Yale University. The presidential address was 
delivered by Prof. C. C. Torrey, of Yale, on ‘‘The Outlook for American Oriental 
Studies.’’ The president for the coming year will be Prof. J. H. Breasted, of 
Chicago University. It was one of the largest meetings ever held by the Society. 
Following are brief abstracts of some papers read at the meeting which bear 
upon subjects related to biblical research: 


Dr. W. F. Albright, of Johns Hopkins University, read a paper on ‘‘The Mouth of the 
Rivers.”” The Sumerian expression id-kana meant primarily ‘“‘source of the rivers.” 
Starting here, various ideas regarding the two rivers and their sources are examined from 
geographical, cosmological, and ritualistic points of view, whence it appears, e. g., that Mt. 
Hashur is Kashiari-Masius; that Tilmun is correctly identified with Tylos-Bahrein ; that Eridu 
in the incantations is often a synonym of Apsu, just as Kutu is of Aralu, and has nothing to do 
with Eden. The role of Tammuz and Ishtar as river-gods is also considered, as well as related 
Egyptian, Iranian, and Biblical conceptions of the myth. 

Prof. A. T. Clay, of Yale University, discussed ‘“‘The So-called Arabian Origin of the 
Semites.’’ His conclusions were that the generally accepted theory that the original home of 
the Semites was in Arabia, and that they deposited themselves periodically layer upon layer 
in the surrounding lands, will not bear the test in the light of history and tradition—in fact 
with the exception of the Conquest of Islam in the Christian Era, all evidence and tradition 
show that Arabia was settled from the North or the land of the Amorites. 

Rev. Dr. R. P. Dougherty, of Yale University, presented a paper on “The Shirqutu of 
Erech.”” Tablets in the Yale Babylonian Collection, found at Erech and dated in the reign 
of Nabonidus, throw interesting light upon the shirgutu, a class of individuals dedicated to the 
goddess Belit of Erech to perform menial service. They were marked with the kakkabtu u 
arratu. In one case the mark is called kakkabtu shendu, which according to other tablets was 
also used to brand animals belonging to the deity. 

Dr. G. S. Duncan, of Johns Hopkins University: ‘‘The Interpretation of the Biblical 
Apocalypses.”’ Biblical apocalypses were not meant as prophecies but consolations in time of 
hardship and persecution. Daniel and Revelations refer to contemporary powers under images 
understood only by initiates. Historic criticism and exegesis furnish clue. It is fundamentally 
wrong to refer them to the distant future. They express confident hope that oppression 
cannot always prevail; but this was meant only as a message of comfort for their own time. 
But applicable to all times are the principles on which they are based—that right must finally 
prevail. 

Rev. F. Gavin, of Harvard University: ‘‘Aphrates and Jewish Controversy.’’ The con- 
troversial homilies of Aphrates (p. 1.336,350) show a remarkable acquaintance with Jewish 
thought, tradition and exegesis, with which they have much in common. On further ex- 
amination it is seen that the controversy but symbolized a deeper radical divergence on funda- 
mental conceptions which is not entirely articulate. 

It would seem that the Persian church was in the way of evolving a theology and method of 
presentation proper to its own genius, independent of Jewish thought in fundamentals, and 
entirely free from Latin or Greek domination in its method of self-expression. 

Dr. Ettalene M. Grice, of Yale University: ‘‘Date Formulae of the Larsa Dynasty."’ The 
numerous records in the Yale Babylonian Collection include many date formulae valuable for 
the reconstruction of the history of the Larsa Dynasty. There have been discovered about 
twenty new dates, amplifications of briefer formulae already known, and material for correcting 
conjectural readings of illegible published texts. The order of the formulae for the last five 
years of Warad-Sin and first four of Rim-Sin, who is regarded by many as Arioch, a con- 
temporary of Abraham, and of other groups of two or three years, can be shov-n, together 
with the fact that the [sin era was at the close of Rim-Sin’s reign. 
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Prof. Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins: The Assyrian name A murru means “ Mediterranean.” 
It is connected with Amirdnu and tdémertu ‘reservoir,’’ and ammaru ‘‘abundance.” The 
name of the city Gomorrah is derived from the same stem. Amurru denotes a great body of 
water, like Hebrew yam ‘‘sea.’"’ The word is also used for the ‘“‘West.’’ The Sumerian 
equivalent mar-tu signifies place of sunset. Not only the Philistines, but also the Phoe- 
nicians and the Amorites were pre-Hellenic invaders frcom the Aegean islands including Crete. 

Prof. E. W. Hopkins, of Yale University: The Background of Totemism or quasi-totemism 
found all over the world, where there is yet no real totemism, is the attitude to the chief food- 
supply. In Peru why is fish divine? Rather, where is it divine? On the sea-shore. Where is maize 
a goddess? Inland. Holy Codfish still hanging in Massachusetts legislature is totem in embryo. 
Because cod was their livelihood the fathers said ‘‘In Cod we trust’”’ and made an image thereof. 
In Australia totem is not a god but the clan-food. In Yezo, the Bear is treated exactly like the 
totem; prayed to; slaughtered; eaten; sent to the Bear-clan—yet he is not a totem. Similarly 
among totemless American Mayas. In India totemless peasants said: ‘‘We revere cows 
because they give us food; they are our parents.’’ This is the background of totemism. 

Prof. M. Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, presented a revised translation 
and a new collation of the text, of a new fragment of the Gilgamish Epic, in University of 
Pennsylvania Museum, published by Dr. Langdon. This older Babylonian version differs 
largely from the later Assyrian one. The tablet deals with the meeting of Gilgamish with 
Enkidu. Gilgamish and Enkidu are represented as counterparts; ‘‘ heavenly twins” of Baby- 
lonia, indistinguishable in appearance; which indicates their original identity. Enkidu is the 
older, entirely Sumerian; his traits are transferred to Gilgamish, who is partly Sumerian, 
partly Akkadian. 

Dr. C. E. Keiser, of Yale University: A study of the many published texts, including those 
in the Yale Babylonian Collection, dated in the reigns of the kings of the Ur Dynasty furnishes 
not only historical data for the reconstruction of a chronological list of the so-called patesis or 
priest-kings of most of the important cities of Babylonia; in the case of some of these places a 
practically complete list while with others only a partial list; but also the names of new patesis 
and additional dates; as well as material relative to the status, duties, etc., of this official. 
Some of these patesis ruled over cities in the Amorite lands. 

Dr. H. F. Lutz, of the University of Pennsylvania, presented a paper giving the trans- 
lation and comment of a cuneiform tablet belonging to the University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
which brings to light a new “‘leaf’’ of a textbook on oneiromancy. It contains dreams in which 
the dreamer beholds certain movements of his body. Side by side with each possible dream 
of that kind runs an interpretation of the dream. 86 possible dreams are thus enumerated. 
The text follows the ordinary rule in Babylonian divination in regard to orientation, that evil 
on the left side is a good omen and evil on the right a bad omen. 

Prof. J. Morgenstern, of Hebrew Union College: Palm Sunday. Characteristic rite, in 
both ancient and modern times, was carrying of palm or other branches in sacred procession. 
These were generally kept after the festival to guard against sickness and misfortune; also in 
marriage and funeral rites; bringing rain, fertility, etc. Regarded as close of annual period 
when ghosts revisit relatives. Popular belief that on Palm Sunday walled-in Golden Gate of 
the Temple at Jerusalem will be reopened to admit Messiah. Palm Sunday was originally 
the opening day of the ancient Canaanite Mazzoth, and other Semitic, festivals. 

Prof. L. B. Paton, of Hartford Theological Seminary: The Holy Places of Ancient Canaan. 
We know from archaeology, inscriptions, and the Old Testament, that ancient Canaanites 
worshipped in many sanctuaries called ‘‘high places.”” These were inherited by Israelites 
and reconsecrated to their national God. Determination of these sanctuaries is important 
for archaeology and history of religion. Criteria by which they may be recognized are: (1) 
Names of deities used in compounding the names of places; (2) Natural sanctuaries at these 
places, such as volcanic activity, mountains, caves, springs, and trees; (3) Divine activity 
at these places; (4) Holy objects such as stones, altars, images, ark, temples, etc.; (5) 
Names indicating that places are sanctuaries; (6) Sacred persons connected with these 
places; (7) Sacred actions occurring there. 
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Egyptian Mythology, By Max Muller, Ph.D.; 
Vol. XII. The Mythology of all Races, Bos- 
ton: Marshall, Jones Company, 1918. 


There has just appeared a book which 
will for years be a standard work on the 
subject of Egyptian religion. For the 
immense amount of new material which 
will be found therein, Egyptologists, 
Oriental scholars, as well as the general 
reader, will indeed welcome this work 
and find themselves greatly indebted to 
its author. The book is also splendidly 
illustrated, a great number of illustra- 
tions appearing here for the first time. 
Out of the great wealth of material with 
which the book is literally crowded, at- 
tention should be drawn particularly 
to a few points which are of special 
interest. The first pertains. to the 
entirely novel viewpoint which the 
author takes with reference to the re- 
ligion of the Egyptians considered as a 
whole. Although endeared to his 
Egyptological field, Professor Miiller in 
no way overstates the religious wisdom 
of the ancient Egyptians. Throughout 
the book he shows with remarkable 
clearness that our conceptions of a high 
development of the Egyptian religion, 
must be given up as an erroneous no- 
tion, which still many share together 
with the Greeks and Romans, who came 
in contact with Egyptian thought. 
This most recent work on the subject 
ably demonstrates that the Egyptian 
religion must be regarded as a link be- 
tween the most rudimentary religious 
consciousness of peoples and the higher 
development which we find in the re- 
ligions of other ancient Oriental nations. 
Egyptian religion stands midway be- 
tween animism and cosmic religions, 
such for instance as that represented 
best by ancient Babylonia. In the 
words of the author: ‘We are always 
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confronted with the result that the 
nearer we approach to the original con- 
dition of Egypt the more we find its re- 
ligion to be an endless and unsyste- 
matic polytheism which betrays an 
originally animistic basis.’”’ ‘The 
whole difficulty of understanding the 
religion of the historic period lies in the 
fact that it always hovered between 
that primitive stage and the more ad- 
vanced type, the cosmic conception of 
the gods, in a very confusing way, such 
as we scarcely find in’any other na- 
tional religion. In other words the 
peculiar value of the ancient Egyptian 
religion is that it forms the clearest case 
of transition from the views of the most 
primitive tribes of mankind to those of 
the next higher religious development, 
as represented especially in the religion 
of Babylonia’”’ (p. 21-22). In these 
words Prof. Miiller strikes the keynote 
to his whole investigation. While it 
has been noted that the confused and 
unsystematic polytheism of the earliest 
Egyptians can only be explained as a 
development from animism, and, al- 
though finding cosmic conceptions in 
the Egyptian religion, scholars were 
often misled in trying to discover a 
harmonious cosmic system, it was left 
to Miiller to be the first to present the 
Egyptian religion from the earliest time 
down to the Graeco-Roman period in 
just this transitory stage from which it 
never merged. The conservative spirit 
of the Egyptians is thus in no more 
striking way shown than in their re- 
ligion. 

Another point of special interest pre- 
sents itself in Chapter V, The Osirian 
Cycle. The connections between the 
Osirian mythology with the myth of the 
dying god, Tammuz-Adonis in Canaan, 
Dumu-zu in Babylonia, Attis in Asia 
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Minor, etc., is;shown, and the myth 
itself is traced back as far as the time 
of the Pyramid texts, ca. 3000 B. Cc. 
The author holds the view that it may 
even have had a long prior development 
in Lower Egypt, where Osiris was iden- 
tified with the local god at Busiris, 
whose oldest symbol was a_ peculiar 
wooden pillar. It was probably here 
that the neighboring goddess Isis was 
associated with him as his wife, and 
Horus as his son; and thus completing 
the triad long before it was brought into 
connection with the Asiatic Tammuz- 
myth. This myth developed nowhere 
so richly as in Egypt. Miiller’s treat- 
ment of the later blending of the 
Osirian myth with the Marduk-Tiamat 
myth (Re’-‘Apop), and the exposition 
of the confusion of the older tradition of 
Séth and the later legend of ‘Apop is 
skillfully represented. Séth becomes 
more and more identified with ‘Apop, 
and as a result the place of Osiris as 
the impersonification of the ocean, 
passes to Séth. The identification of 
Séth with ‘the serpent that is cut in 
pieces, the obscene (?) serpent,”’ is 
responsible for the idea of a Satan also 
in Egypt. It was, however, not until 
after 1000 B. c., that the idea of a 
Satan had ripened out of this Tiamat- 
myth in Egypt. 

The great importance of the book for 
biblical research is particularly patent 
if we consider Chapter VIII, Foreign 
Gods. To Palestine and Syria, Egypt 
owes not a few religious motifs. The 
author assumes that from the fact 
that the earliest and most sacred center 
of Egyptian religion there must have 
taken place along with the bartering of 
merchandise a constant interchange of 
ideas. During the time of the Old 
Empire no borrowing seems to have 
taken place of foreign gods. In the 
Middle-Empire only one goddess, Ba 
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‘alath of Gebal-Byblos, after becoming 
identified with Hat-hér became vene- 
rated in Egypt, soon after 2000 B. c., 
and was even worshipped as “the Mis- 


tress of Byblos.”’ In the New Empire, 
after 1600 B. c., it became the fashion 
to worship Asiatic deities. Militarism 
which had sprung up in Egypt now, 
was in quest of warlike gods, which 
their own pantheon did not provide. 
The warlike character of the Asiatic 
gods became therefore a source of 
special attraction to the Egyptians. 
Thus we find worshipped on Egyptian 
soil, Ba‘al, as the god of thunder, who 
dwells on mountains or in the sky, as 
one terrible in battle; Resheph (Reshpu), 
Astarte, ‘‘the mistress of horses and of 
the chariot,’’ ‘Asit- Astarte?, ‘Anat, Ba 
‘alt, Atum(a), Nukara, or Nugara 
(Ningal of the Babylonians), Amait, 
etc. But Asiatic deities were also very 
popular in Egyptian magic. In the 
very latest period even the God of 
Israel was brought into connection with 
the black art and considered the highest 
god in magic. 


H. F. Lutz. 


The New Archaeological Discoveries and 
their Bearing upon the New Testament and 
upon the Life and Times of the Primitive 
Church. By Camden M.Cobern. New York 
and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1917. Pp.xxxiv 698. 37illustrations. $3.00. 

There is no other book which covers 
just the ground of this one, and Profes- 
sor Cobern has made a compilation 
which ought to be widely useful. He is 
himself well acquainted with the Holy 
Land, and has for a long time been es- 
pecially interested in such archae- 
ological material as is here presented. 
The readers whom he has chiefly in 
mind are students of the New Testa- 
ment; but the most of the matter con- 
tained in the book will appeal to an 
even wider circle, the more so, as it is 
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presented in an interesting way. The 
work of gathering from all fields has 
been done so industriously, and for the 
most part so carefully, that even ex- 
perts will find it valuable. 

The book consists of two main divi- 
sions, of about equal extent. The first 
deals with the Greek papyri and other 
manuscripts, studied with especial refer- 
ence to their bearing on the New Testa- 
ment writings. The history of the 
modern discovery and use of papyrus 
documents dating from the earliest 
Christian period is sketched, and many 
extracts are given in translation, to give 
some idea of the life and customs of the 
time. A chapter is devoted to the re- 
lation between the Greek of the papyri 
and that of the New Testament. Then 
follows a brief but clear and well-pro- 
portioned conspectus (eighty pages) of 
recent discoveries of New Testament 
documents in Greek, Syriac, Coptic, 
and other languages. In the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ New light on the New Testa- 
ment from primitive Christian docu- 
ments recently discovered’”’ the author 
describes the Oxyrhynchus “Sayings 
of Jesus’’ and the many new fragments 
of lost Gospels, Apocalypses, etc., as 
well as other early writings, famous or 
obscure, which contribute something of 
value to our knowledge of the begin- 
nings of Christianity. 

The second part deals with monu- 
ments, inscriptions, and other ancient 
remains which have a bearing on the 
life and times of the primitive church. 
First, new light from graves, cemeteries, 
buried cities, and the ruins of early 
churches still standing in Syria; then 
more than a hundred pages devoted to 
the fruit of recent excavations and ex- 
plorations in cities either mentioned in 
the New Testament or especially in- 
fluential in the earliest Christian times. 
A chapter is added giving documentary 
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and other evidence throwing light of 
various kinds on the period in which the 
Church took its rise. Here the author 
returns to the papyri, but the material 
gleaned from them is this time not 
Christian, but pagan. 

Probably the most useful feature of 
the book is its treatment of the Greek 
papyri, which Professor Cobern has ex- 
cerpted with skill. He does not give 
too much space to them, but is some- 
what inclined to overstate their im- 
portance for our understanding of the 
New Testament and the history of its 
text. The section (pages 166-174) 
which he devotes to the “special im- 
portance of the newly discovered New 
Testament fragments for text criti- 
cism’’ is one of the least satisfactory in 
the volume. In comparing the Greek 
of the New Testament with that of the 
papyri (pp. 31 ff., 110-118, 582) he 
makes much of the resemblance (which 
could be taken for granted), but fails 
to take account of the very significant 
difference in the case of the Synoptic 
Gospels, the first half of Acts, and the 
Apocalypse. Like many excellent 
scholars before him, he treats ‘the 
language of the New Testament’”’ as 
though it were homogeneous, which is 
by no means true. 

The illustrations are of varying merit, 
and some of them are too small to be 
satisfactory; but the selection as a 
whole is interesting and unhackneyed, 
covering a wide range of subjects and 
admirably supplementing the text. The 
book has been so popular that within 
six months of publication a new edition 
has been necessary, and we hope there 
will be still another, which will give 
the opportunity to make further de- 
sired improvements. 


CHARLES C. TORREY. 


Yale University 
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